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LIKE A WILD THING RAYMOND ROSE SPRANG UPON EUNICE. 


N , Slender. dark-robed girl, who looked almost. un-; And then she spoke. 
0 BV Sipe 8 OF canny im that wild scene.‘ | and refined; but iA told of utter weariness, of 
Q-MORROW The wind buffeted her mercilessly ; the spray | some great sorrow—perhaps, too, it spoke of 

ae | wetted the hem of her garments as she paced | want. 
y the Author of “The- Secret of Years,” | Testlessly to and fro, heedless of the cruel ele-| “If I dared, if only I dared!” she said. 
Wicked Little Hilary,” “The Ocean ‘of Life,” ments, conscious only of the awful aching of | “Ob, what an arraut coward I am! What is 


The voice waa aweet 
BR 
4 


ete., ete. the heart within her breast. it to die? I have nothing left-to live for; and 
| She-could uot have been more than twenty- | yet—-and yet I am afraid of death! If only £ 
A NOVELETTE. | two, but she looked older by reason of the | could think that when mon die they die as the 
(OOMPLETY IN THIS NUMBER.) | stern sadness, the utter despair on her faceyin | dogs, how easy it would be to do this thing. 
her deep grey eyes—the little lines of pain | I have so often resolved to end all my troubles 
‘ graven on the low, broad brow. thus, and when the moment comes [ shrink 
CHAPTER L er hair had become loosened, and the wind | back like the veriest coward on earth. It is 

LONG narrow strip offlow-lying, | blew it in all its brown Juxuriance about her | only the fortunate who should cling to life.” 
desolate shore; a weary, weary | face and throat. Once or twice she thrust it} She laughed then—a low, bitter laugh, infi- 
waste of leaden sea, overhung by a | aside with slender, impatient moe or | nitel jer than icars—infinitely more 
leaden sky; not a boat or « bird | twice ehe turned in sudden, desperate hiaste | terrible than loud laments. And « moment 

; in vidw, no living creature to re- | towards the unquiet sea, as though she would | later she said : 

move the awiul sense of desolation, save one! fain be enguiphed in the leaden depths, | “JT will do it!” and so ran with outstretched 
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bends, as though to meet ber doom ;4hut some 
unseen power plucked her back, held her fast 
im a spell, until, with a great shudder, she fell 
on her knees, hiding her tortured face. inv her 
hands. 

And so sbe ‘knelt awhile, with. the ‘waves 
playing abolt ber, the wind buffeting her, and 
the slow, cold rain falling upon her, Then she 
staggered to her feet, 

*T will go ‘home,’ she muttereds’” “but if 
to-morrow brings meno good thing T will come 
here again, but I shall not return!” 

She began now to be conscious of fatigue, 
and her sbeps dragged wearily 

Tt was a long yeay from the beach to the little 
town of Plenderleath, and it lay in #ugh a -hol- 
low ‘that it was uot visible from the sea- 
ad», 

But “at last it came in sight-—just « long 


row of old-fashioned houses on cither gide of a | 


natrow, stony road, with here and there an 
opening, through which ove caught sight.of 
few small eotiages, inhabited principally by 
the fishermen. 

But it was et a small 
street that the girl paused. A hard-featured, 
scrupulously clean woman opened the doer to 

er, 

Dear me, Miss York!” she said, in a quick, 
sharp voice, “how wet you are! Please rub 
your shoes carefully; I've but just cleaned the 
passage, Excuse me, miss, but you must be 
nigh mad to venture out on such a day.” 

Yer lodger made no reply ; but carefully re- 
moving all traces of mud or, sand. from 
her shoes, went upstairs to the tiny room she 
rented. 

lt was very bare, and no fire }uraed in the 
rate. Sho was cold and faint and hungry ; 
ut her misery made her oblivious of all these 
things, and with a little groan she cast herself 
upon her bed, and lay there with hiddert face 
until Mrs. Strangeways, knocking at the door, 
entered with a cup of tea. ; 

“Drink this, Miss York. You look most 
worn to death; and if you won't have a fire lit, 
you'd better come downto the:kitchen. It’s 
warm and comfortable there.” 

Eunice York thankfully accepted the tea, but 
deriined to‘ go down. 

“T have work to do presently,” she said, ‘‘ and 
can do it best alone. But I am not insensible 
to your kindness,” 

“Shall I get you something to eat?” 

“No, thank you, I want nothing,” and the 
landlady did not guess how poorly Te ledger’ 


little cupboard was supplied with food; how | 


much afraid she was to draw upon that fast 
vanishing small store of money. She was a 
keen, practical woman, who never spent a 
halipeany miore than was absolutely neces- 
sary ; who never gave one away, but she would 
never have euifered anyone under her roof to 
have gone liungry whilst she had the where- 
withal te satisiy that hunger. She Engered a 
little while with Eunice, because her pallor aud 
depression mjade her anxious. Tt would be 
such # cruel expense if the girl fell ill whilst 
with her, Then, still » greatdeal worried, sho 
went downstairs; and Funice, turning his face 
td the wall, soon slept profoundly, being phy 
sically and mentally exhausted. 

in the morning when she rose she jooked an 
xiously out for the postman. It was already 
{past his usual time, but Mrs. Strangeways 
coming in said : i 

“Looking for old Pipkin, miss? Why, he 
won't be bere for a couple of hours yet, 
St. Valentine's Day, you know.” 

“T had forgotten that,’ Eunice answered. 

“Forgotten St 
young! Maybe thore’ll be one or two for you ; 
tor you're o likelw Jass, if “only your cheeks 
were plumper and rosier (the dairymaid type 
wsthe good woman's idea of beauty), Sure 
you, must have a sweetheard somewhere!” 


house im the mais | 


It's 
| generosity, but for their goodness I must have 
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| died ;. the other 


| 
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Valentine! and you. go} 


| 


| crimson). 


not at all the sort of girl one would presume 
to treat: familiarly, and Mrs. Strangeways felt 
this; so with some trivial exctise she left the 
room, and Eunice waited, with what patience 
she could, for the advent of the one postman 
Plenderleath. boasted. 

He came at last, and she watched him with 
burning, anxious eyes, as he went ‘from 
door toidoor, Jeaving dainty packages and 
hage envelopes, until at last he came to Mrs. 
Strangeways, where he delivered only a blue 
official-looking envelope, With her , hand 
prose hard’ upon her throaty Eunice stood, 
sredthing hard and deep, trembling from head 
to foot, as she heard the landlady's step upon 
the stairs: 

“ Here's. a letter for you, miss,” she said, 
“but it don’t look much as if there’s a valen- 
tine init!” : 

“Thank you!” said Eunice, almost snatch- 
ing it from her, and closing the door upon 
her; then she hurriedly tore it open, and at 
her’ feet Teli a portrait—-het own. She let it 
lie disregarded, whilst with irembling finvers 
she Opened the letter which accompanied it, 
amd then she had to pause before she could 
read it--suchva mist was before her eyes, such 
an awful giddiness had. seized her. 
she had ix a measure mastered her emption, 
she read :~ 
* Dear Madam,— 

“I. have pleasure in announcing your 
appointment jto ‘the vacant situation as 
governess to the Wintringham Orphan School. 
The trustees, being satisfied with your. refer- 
ences, will rs torn you to enter upon duty on the 
17th inst.—I remain, dear madam, yours truly, 

r “CHagies WARREN.” 


Eunjve fell on her knees beside the bed, and 
burst into a flood of tears, 
trol her sobs, but could not, She tried to pray, 
but no words would pass her lips; but oily 
Heaven had heard her-heart’s dumb thanks- 
giving, and saw her passionate gratitude for 
help given in this eleventh hour. 

So there was some, good left in life for her, 
some work she ht do: and when she had 
grown calmer she an to lay her plans for 
the future, to think how tender she woukl be 
to those young creatures committed to her 
charge. Orphans like herself, and like herself 
so poor, they had nothing in all the world ‘to 
call their own. xs 

Then'she summoned Mrs, Strangeways, and 
with a very uncertain smile, said :— 

“JT am leaying you on the seventeenth. I 
have been appointed governess to the Win- 
tringham Orphan School. It is an Asylum for 
children of clergymen and military men. - Tb 
has a matron, and I am to take the place of 
the late governess, who has recently married,” 
“You're over young, I doubt, for such a 

t! ” 
“Oh, there are guly fifteen. girls, ranging 
from the ages of fourteen to six, and the trus- 
tees consider my experience with Lady Scatter- 
good’s children sufficient.” 

“How did you ¢ome to leave such a high 
amily!” asked Mrs, Strangeways, bluntly. 

‘The children fell il of a fever, and two 
recovered so slowly, and 
remained so frail, that Lond Secattergood 
decided to spend two years at Madeira. My 
services were no longer required ;\ studies of 
any kind being «absolutely forbidden Miss 
Geraldine. But they treated me with utmost 


starved long since. 
ways, I 
fayour ” 


And now, Mos. Strange- 
am gomg to ask:you a very great 
(here the poor girl’s face grew 
“I have so little money left, only 


| enough to carry me to Wintringham, and if 


1 
} 
1 


you would accept this ring {if ‘was © my 


| mother’s, and the only article of value I have 


Eunice frowned, but she answered, temper- | kept} in payment, until I can draw my first 


ately <> 
“You are mistaken; Mrs. Strangeways. 
am expecting a Dusiness letter.” 


The landlady smiled incredulously, . but | 


made ne further remark. Eunice York was | miring the changing colours of ‘the epals, 


I | be so glad—so very, glad 


quarter’s salary, and ean redeem it, I shail 
2°y.and. here ‘shi 
paused, ubashed, whilst’ Mrs. Strangeways 
iwisted and turned the. beautiful bauble, ad- 


AG 











Phe tried to con- | 


But when }. 


the beauty of the chasing. Eunice -watehed her 
aacionsly. 

“Well, miss,” she said, et last, “I don't 
want to be bard on @ lone girl, and this ring 
is worth a deal more than you owe me, but 
right’s right, and so I'll take it} and you may 
have it back a9 soon as you send me that-one 
pound due, and I can’t say fairet than thai: 
and I'm sare I hope you'll be happy end com 
fortable. But, miss, haven't you afiy ‘friends 
who could haye belped you a bit in your time 
of need!” 

*T have no friends,” Eunice answered, in « 
low voice. : 

“What! are they all dead?” and the girl 
lowered her head. “Dear! dear! but that’s 
sad. However, you'll soon be — hus- 
band, and then you'll find it betie® to bave.ne- 
relations Of your own.” spe 

Aiid when she was. gone Eunice still sieod 
locking from the window with wide, anguished 
eves. 

““Not a friend in all the wide and crnel 
world!” she whispered. “AW Jost! ali lost! 
and by my own mad folly! Oh, if L could zo 
back, If d could live again those past shre: 
ears! If.I could call the dead to life and 
a I was forgiven! Oh, days of my youth 
—my ‘youth! Lf [ could bat have one 
of them back again, I would be. content to dic 
ubits close 1” 

But she ‘had little time to indulge in. vain 

vets: There was nwch to do before she left 
Dlenderleath. Her scanty wardrobe called: fo: 
renovation (she had no money. with which to 
purchase a new one), and she was wofully 
afraid that ber first appearance at Wiatrimgham 
would be a dead failure. . 

On the seventeenth she travelled to her new 
home, and :on the. primitive station she was 
met. by a middle-aged gentleman of good 

esence and kindly manners, who introduce? 

imagelf as Charles Warren, ‘chief truste¢ o! 
the Wintringham charity. Afterwards Eunice 
learned he-was also Sqwire of the place.» 

“(lad to see you, Miss York!” he said. 
cordially. “ Of course I know. you from your 


| photograph, though you look a trifle older than 
that. Some of the trustees ht you too 
young for the post; but 1 se: children 
need an-instrictress. not too old to share their 


ni a and pursuits. I yentured to moet 
you because there is pe con of any 
sort, from, the station to the ge. Thier 
way, please!” =, . 

Sbe followed him Tike one in a dream ‘(she 
had not expected such kindness and considera- 
tion}, and when he had assisted her into the 
dog-cart beside him, he said:— 

“You will be quite an aequisition to Win- 
oe society, Miss bey . We @ 80 
ew girls amongst us; and I hope, you and 
Angela (that is my daughter). will soon “Nga 

is 


\-friends. She needs society. Just now s. 


not very ‘strong,” and “he sighed, whilst his 
pleasant. face was overcast. “She is my one 
child, and I am naturally anxious abeut her.” 

“Ts Miss Warren’s illness of Jong stand- 

ing?” asked Eunice, scarcely knowing what to 
say. 
“No; it dates from her visit. to town. I 
wish with all my heart she had never gone (this 
vehemently); she hae never been the same 
since, poor child. 1 tried to persuade ‘her to 
come with me to the station; bnt Angela is 
over-sensitive, and so refused. I hope, Miss 
York, that my peor girl.will find a kind and 
wise friend in you.” ~ Tear 

And he glanced half-wistfully into the bean- 
tiful pale, proud face. . hg 

Eunice did not understand, him then, ‘but 
she was soon to know Angela’s poor little 
story, and to win her confidence wholly and 
entirely. 

“You are very te recéive m6 80 much 
on trast,” she said, im a low voices “and: 
wish friendship for Miss ‘Wartén. © Yo 
know nothing of we beyond the fact thet 1 
once teught Lady Scattergood’s children.” 





“Your” face\ is “your best ‘Seterdngt es 


and Squire retorted in 4 lightertond. “1 any com- 


aed 
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sent to believe “im “that. See, here is the 
Orphanage—pretty places jen’ it? Grounds 
are nice, too, in the »nmmer. And there is 
Mrs. Wade, the matron, waiting to welcomie 
you. Don’t be afraid of hes; she te an awful 
stickler for propriety, but she has a heart. of 
vold ' n 

The next ‘moment’ Eunice was being wel 
comed in a-dignified way by a comely and dig- 
nified damé, ani ‘when she had bidden the 
Squire good-bye, ‘she was led away to inspect 
her rooms. 

The Orphanage was only two stories high, 
and Eunice’s apartments, which adjoimed an 


floor. 

They were lates, light, and well-furvished, 
and the girl gave a sigh’ of pure g@titude as 
she looked round. For months she had been 
unaccustomed not only to luxuries, but 
almost the necessaries of life. 

“Y shall-be happy hers,” she thonght ;, but 
to Mrs. Wade she merely. said, “1 om weil 
satisfied; and now, if you please, 1 would 
like to see my pepile.” 

Mrs. Wade led her to the schoolroom. 

“Girls,” she said, “this Jady is your new 
governess, Miss York. I hope you will be 
good and obedient to her, and endeavour to 
profit by her instructions, so that in after life 
you may heve nothing with which to reproach 
yourselves.” 
~ And then Eunice spoke. in her soft, low 
voice; and the proud face grew gentle as she 
ead —~ 

“Gitls, I will do my best to be not only 
your governess, bot your friend. Like your- 
selves, I, #0, 2m «nA orphan.” 

And with thet she shook hands with one 
and all, only tie youngest she lifted in her 
arms jand kissed, and eo found her way into 
their hearts. 





— 


: CHAPTER If. 

Eunice was soon a great favourite with her 
pupils, and the quiet, healthy life at Win- 
cone restoréd sou of her lost bloom to 

er. 

She was @ puzzle to the good people around. 
No one ed she was a lady, no one ques- 
tioned her goo'nes; but all were agreed that 
there was ap atmosphere of mystery surround- 


ing her. .She sever spoke of her , she | 


seemed to have no friends; she neither wrote 
nor received letters. It was strange that one 
so young and beautifal should be so utterly 
friendless—shoy)ld wear so sad a look; for the 


sweet lips rarely smiled, and the gloom never | 


left: the sg of the luminous grey ¢ 

Angela Warn was the last to ioe: her, 
artly because he had been ajling, and 
pec? Use. She, was a wee. bit prei iced against 
the new govern vse, of whom her father thought 
so highly, The girl was suffering her first real 
eroehles and fi. the time her Bing: tender 
nature seeme altogether, warped, . But after, 
the Squire bw! prevailed om ber to call upon 
Eunice she. foot all doubts. and all me 
ceived: dislike. How could. she reme ol 


either in thay. s\d aad noble ? 

went. gpigy 2. Oy Pace aah by Eunive’s 
beaity, end 9 to prepared toi her. 
She wo¥® imp sible romances about. her (for 
Angela.waso! :.- romantic type), andscarcely 


ad 7 paee thot did not see heiress drive 
or walls to tu Orphanage, A very rea] and 
true friendshiy sprang up between the girls, 
which delighte«.the Squire. 

“Deer Mits Vork,’ ha said,“ Tam most 
glad you an! my Tittle, girl ane, mutnally 
attached, beeuixe I know you will only use 
your influen:¢ o.er her fer good. Poor child, 
she has falles ito bad hand», and imagines 
herseli. maxily 1, love with a fellow, I cannot 
and will not» cive. Lam.sure.he.is a scoun- 
urel, .but.of th 1 geuitiee convince her! Use 
your eloquence with her!” 5 > 

“ What cu say or do?” asked Eunice. 
, Efe oi" sed nothing to’ mié.”? 

“ ut 


her mother so long ago, and I have been a too | 


‘a sense of constraint between us. 


| Must I liye over 


sion of grief and remorse? Do you look down 





@he «|. soon or lute; and Lhope. she . 
will listen to © od.” Poor Httie’ girl,” she lost 


ind guardian; and now, for the first | 
time ny her life, our wills clash, and there is 
It is always 
cruel to lose a child, but it is agony to know 
that @ scoundrel bas won whut one so much 
prizes.’ I tell you,” le cried vehemently, “I 
would rather gee Angela borne to her grave 
than led to the altar by Nigel Fleming.” 

“ Are you quite sure your judgement of Mr 
Fleming is just?” 

“ As sure as I am of my own identity; and 
what makes the mafiter worse is, that until | 
Angela went to town I always believed she 
would marry Olifford Hargrove-—you know 
him--as honest a gentleman as ever wore 
broad. cloth, and she was content toe do so 
until she met that scoungrelly Fleming. I 
shall always believe that in her innocence she 
lias confided to him she is a great heiress in 
her own Tight. She takes possession of her 
mother’s fortune on her twenty-first birthday, 
which, falls on the fourteenth of February next 
year. I haven't the slightest contro] over it.” 

“ At least, by watching her carefully you 
may prevent such a catastrophe as a secret 
marriage!” Eunice said; “and perbaps before 
she attains her majority her affection will 
have died @ natural death,” 

“You don’t know Angela if you suppose 
such. a thi Nothing but the unmasking of 
Fleming will ever change her regard for him. } 
She is emphatically a hero worshipper, amd he | 
has posed as a ‘hero to her. She told me, with | 
an_air of such proud faith in him, that my 
heart ached for her, that he would never urge 
her to leave me without my consent until a 
reasonable time had elapsed for her to know 
her own mind, and me io change mine; that 
at present her duty was to me. Don’t you see 
the rascal’s drift? No! Well, it is pretty 
clear to me. He doe not intend taking 
Angola without her money, and that he cannot | 
touch until February next. In the meanwhile, 
how are they to exist if 1 refuse to supply.) 








‘their needs? Then,’ again, the marriage can- | 


not take place now valess he makes a false | 
statement with regard to Angela's age, and if 
he dared take her out of my custody I swear 
T would punish him so far as the law permite ; 
it is a hard casefor me.” 

“Tt is cruelly hard,” Eunice’ said, ma very 
low voice. * You have my deepest sympathy ; 
and I hope, I pray that, for her own sake and 

ours, Miss Webtes will not sacrifice her 
ther to her lover.” 

Then when Mr. Warren had gone the gover- 
— hid her face in her hands, and groaned 


ued ~~ 

“Will, my punishment wever be ended? 
ain wll. the misery I have 
endured? It was thos my father felt; it was 
thes I, dis al! his entreaties, all his 
commands, ; father! oh, my father! do 
you see and understand all your child's pas- 


upon me now with forgiveness and love?” 

Bhe wept until she had grown calm, and 
having done her best to obliterate thé traces 
of her tears, went to perform her. afternoon 
duties; aud ‘these being ended Angela pre- 
sented herself 


She was very petite, with large violet eyes 
ant faix brown hair; but just now she wore 
a pensive, not to say melancholy, look, which 
seemed wholly at variance with hor style of 
beanty, 

"You have come to tea!” said 
“We will have it in my parlour.” 

“That wili be nice,” answered Angela, lan- 
guidly, as she followed her friend into the 
pleasant room. ‘I hope I shal) not bein your 
way, Miss York, but I positively could. not 
stay at home longer.” 

“Tam glad t6 have you, dear'” the other 


Eanice. 


said; “ but T am afraid Mr. Warren will nviss 


you at table.” - 
“He will not mind: Papa does nob need 


» 





me so much as he used to do; and—and— oh, 
Thate to say it!—but we ato happier apart.” 


Eunice laid both her hands lovingly apon 
the girl's shouldere 

“You are doing your fabher on injustice,” 
she said, ever so gently. ' He needs you more 
than ever, loves you more dearly than you chan 
conceive, Oh! Aegis, np one wll ever love 
you so unselfishly as he does. 
bim by such doubts,” 

“You know my story,” faltered Angala 
** Eunice—let me call you so—do not you turn 
against me, aud weary me with worldly ree 
somings: 

‘Come to tea,” Hnonico answered .quieily; 
‘after that you shal! fcll me all you please,” 


Do not wound 


and she would hear no more until th: simple 
meal had been disgussed anil removed. Ttien 
seating horself by the open window (for it 


was now Aptil, and the evoning: wag a old 
one), she drew\ Angela down upen « stool at hex 
feet, and with one glender hand caressing’ the 
girl's bright hair, said, “Now you may tell 
me all, being well assured T shali not betray 
your confidence.” 

‘I know that, dear Funico; and there ivy ne 
one else to whom T could vontlide my trouble.” 


And then she hesitated, feeling it a difficnlt 
matter to begin; but having once etarted the 
task becwne easy, aid ib. was o relief te-her to 


wnburden her poor little heart to thie stronger 
&ud Wiser woman. 

“It was at Aunt Cawtlrop’s we met. She 
entertains all sorts of people—fore gn arfists 
and musicians, polifleal refugecs—and the 
last wero always interesting”. Among thgm 
was Nigel Fleming.” 

“His came is nob foreign!” 
Eunice. 

Oh, no! His father \was English, his 
mother a Polish lady, and he hinse!f was eda 
cated as a Pole, and taught to hold his count 
sacred. He tsed to telf mio of all the wron 
she had suffered until my heart ached. “1 
longed to do something great for the poor, op- 
pressed, down-trodden peoplo; and he had 
vowed his Ife to thelr service. Oh, Kunice, 
how can papa doubt bim, when he himself told 
me he was quite poor-ho had Jost his anoient 
estates because of his patriotism, but he neyer 
regretted them. And then when «at last he 
told. me he loved me F was glad to think my 
fortune would help on tho righteous canse— 

roud to know that I should share his Jabours, 
is perils, perhaps even his privations. It was, 
and is, so wonderful, that so great » here 
should love 80 poor @ creature os Angela War- 


suggested 


“Angela! Angela! you aro like all the rest 
of your sex. You debase yourself to exalt the 
man you love. You poor child, haven't you 
learned’ yet that too many self-styled heroes 
‘discourse like angels but live like men’?’ 

“Don’t Eunice! I did not expect that you 
would try to shake my faith in Nigel. I hoped 
for sympathy and encouragement.” 

“My sympathy you have; but I must know 
more of Mr. Fleming before I dare bid ‘you 
trust him entirely, or love him to the exclusion 
of your good father.” 

“Oh,” cried Angela, piteously, “ you a'} mii 
judge me; 1 loveypapa as well as ever I did 
But not: even for’his sake can 1. be: false to 
Nigel; and, Eunice, if only you know-his un- 
ee!fishiness you would think me the luckiest of 
girls. Some men situated as he is would haye 
urged a secret and speedy inarriage, but Nigel 
said, ‘Your first duty ‘a to your fdther. Try 
te make peace between us, for I hate to think 
my Jove can separate you from’ him. Leb as 
wait patiently until you are your own mistreny, 
and then, if he doeg not retettt, we must take 


| our case in our own hands-and wait for his 


pardon, which he surely catihot-fong refuse.’ ” 

Eunice sighed; she read (hy most bitter ex- 
perience) between the tines.’ 

“Don’t you think it strange that Mi Flem- 
ing should be so content fd wait until you come 
into your inheritance?” she asked. 

Angela’s fair face flushed crimsdn. 

“Lam sorry I ever gpoke of him 46 you,” 
she said, hotly. “You are like p pa, and’ do 
not understand! 3 wish I hed not comet I 
will go now,” - ; hah as 
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first do not wish to pain you, and 
a foyer is worthy of you I avould not 
6 your faith in him for worlds. But my 
dear! oh! my dear! I have seen so much sor- 
fow result from girls grey « their own head- 
strong way, refusing to heed the remon- 
étrances and loving entreaties of those who are 
most near, and should be most dear to them. 
Do not be angry or impatient with me, that I 
speak to you in agp io: 3 you do not wish. 
I have heard your story. Now let me tell you 
one. [I can youch for its truth; I knew each 
of the actors in it. The heroine was (ake 
ourself) an only child. Like you she had lost 
er mother, and her father idolised her. 

“She never had a whim or a wish ungrati- 
fied until she listened to the plausible story of 
&@ man she had exalted into a hero, whom she 
learned all (90 soon to love with the love that 
was to be her doom. Vain were the entrea- 
ties of friends, futile her father’s commands ; 
she had given her heart once and for all, she 
would not (ake it back again. She only loved 
her loye the more because others doubted him ; 
the mystery which enveloped his antecedents 
only leat him an added charm in her eyes. 

“She was wilful, and spoiled by too much 
indulgence. Sho never doubted that in the 
end her father would yield to her entreaties ; 
and when her fover urged her to ‘iy, to give all 
ber life into his keeping, she yielded. 

“She was an heiress, or believed herself to 
be so, but her father had absolute control over 
his property, and could leave it where he 
would. She never thought he could be bitter 
against her, for she had never known him 
harsh. So, on St. Valentine’s Day, she fled 
with her fover, and. they were married at a 
small obscure church im the City. Then the 
bride wrote her father, begging his forgiveness, 
and saying that he had not lost a danghien, but 
found a good and loyal son. No answer came 
to her letter, and for days she wandered over 
her fathor’s silence. ‘Then the dreadful truth 
was tnade known to her--her father was dead— 
that dear parent whose love had made all her 
young life so bright aud glad. 

“When her letter was carried in to him, he 
read it through without a word or a groan, 
hut his face grew white as death, and he looked 
suddenly like en old man. But after a moment 
he turned to the waiting servant and bade him 
simmou his lawyer, in a voice as calm as 
though he felt no pain. That day he made 
a fresh will, by which all he possessed passed 
to a distant cousin. Oh! I cannot believe that 
in calmer moments he would not have pitied 
and‘ forgiven his child. At his usual hour he 
retired te rest, and in the morning his valet 
found him dead in his bed! Oh, Heaven, 
dead t 

“What do you think his daughter suffered 
then? Do you think she ever will forgive her- 
self for ber rash and cruel conduct? And what 
was the end of it all for her? 

“Her husband; the hero for whom she had 


“Indeed, you will not,” Eunice said, firmly, 
sud prose into her seat. “ You must 
tit me. 

y 


given up all, for whose sake she had murdered | 


her father {I say murdered advisedly), learn- 
ing her poverty, turned upon her with oaths 
and blows. He had never loved her, only her 
prospective fortune, and when she saw him 
revealed in all his hidcousness she loathed 
am. 

“But her duty was to stay by him, and so 
she stayed, to be beaten, insulted, abused; at 
times even her life was in danger. But at the 
end of six months her husband deserted her, 
and her first feeling waS"one of relief; her 
next that of horror, for he had left: her penni- 
less, and there was pot a single creature in 
the world to whom she could or would apply 
for assistance—to all her friends she was as 
one dead. 

“But in her misery and desolation she fell 
among good Samaritans, who helped her to 
obtain work ; bub being once more cast adrift, 
and through no fault of her own, finding her- 
self all but starving, she contemplated suicide, 
and: was saved from such a dreadful fate by 
thé merost chance, and at the eleventh hour. 


She lives in comfort (which after her priva- 
tions is affluence) now; but Angela! my dear 
Angela, do you ever think she can be glad or 
gty again? (and she is young yet), with the 

of her sin against her father still 


burdening her conscience, with the knowledge 
that by her own hand she worked out ali the 
ie bitter things that have befallen 
her?” 


Angela was almost as white as Eunice; but 
under her breath she said, 

“Punice, is this your own story?” 

With a half sob the other answered, “ Yes. 

+“And is he-—that dreadful man, dead?” 

“T do not know. Sometimes I wish he were, 
80 that he could work no further harm. I am 
@ wicked woman, but my sufferings have 
made me so. I used not to be so once.” 

But Angela was sot listening to her. Her 
thoughts were busy with other things. 

“In all good faith you have warned me 
against Nige!, not knowing him; but, because 
you found your lover false and vile am I to 
doubt the mai who has honoured me so far as 
to ask me to be his wife?” 

“ Angela, have you ever read that wonderful 
book ‘Hypatia?’ No? ‘Well there is one 
ped frail woman im the story called-Pelagia. 

er experience of love is such. that she says, 
‘In spite of the poisoned hearts around us, 
we persuade parr wom that our latest asp’s 
egg, at least, will hatch into a dove; and 
that though all men are faithless, our own 
iyrant can never change, for he is more than 


” 


than mine!” 


CHAPTER IIt. 

“ Ancena, let me 8 to you a moment!” 

The girl turned a flushed and troubled face 
upou the speaker—a tall, broad-shouldered, 
honest-looking young fellow. 

“TI would rather not listen, if you please,” 
she said, trying to speak easily. “The last 
time we talked together we quarrefled. 1 don’t 
wish « repetition of that scene!” 

“Mine was not the fault!” he broke in 
so vehemently that. his statement was rather 
open to doubt. “I only remarked upon your 
changed manner, and you instantly flew into 
a passion, as though I had insulted you! 

“And so you did, Mr. Hargrove. You 
meddied with matters which could not pos- 
sibly concern you. You questioned me in 
quite an offensive manner regarding certain 
reports you had heard.” 

“T ¢hought you had given me the right to do 
so?” the said, sadly. “ Certainly you once gave 
me reason to hope that you were not quite 
indifferent to me.” 

“Jf—if I did so I am very sorry, Clifford ; 
but” we were both so young, and I was not 
sure of my own mind. It is more than a year 
ago ndw, and cannot you forget?” 

“As you have’ done? No; unfortunately, 
my memory is a trifle more retentive. Last 
year you accepted my valentine with apparent 
pleasure, and more than half promised in the 
future to give yourself to me.” 

Angela looked distressed, and her lovely eyes 
were suffused with tears as she lifted them to 
his eager face. 

“Tf J did so ] am ashamed;*and sorry too; 
but I was carried away by your vehemence. 
I had known you ull my life, aad if I mistook 
sisierly affection for love was I so very much 
to blame? Clifford, forgive me. If I ‘have 
made you miserable how can I be happy?” 

“Dearest!” he said, earnestly, and against 
her will taking possession of her hands. 
“Dearest, cunnot you cast off the glamour 
which blinds you now?. Cannot you learn to 
love me first and best? Your father wishes it, 
and all my life's happiness lies in your 
hands.” : 

“Eunice was right,” the girl cried, impa- 
tiently. “She said not one man in a thousand 
ever really loves—that oply one man in. a 
thousand loves for iove’s sake—that the 
‘nobler sex’ consider first their own happi- 
ness, and then ours.” 

The young man loosed her little trembling 





man!’ Heaven grant your lot may be brighter | 





hands. His face was deadly pale, and his 
voice was ominously quiet as he said,—- 

iy you aor found the one mon in a thou. 
sand you have my sincere congratulations ; 
but it would be well never to exercise your 
eloquence upon him @a you exercise it on me. 
Even the ‘one man im a thousand’ anight 
resont your gratuitous inwalts,” and ith that 
he strode away. 

And when he had walked a short distance 
Angela's gentle heart relented, and she called, 
softly,— 

“ Clifford! Clifford! do not leave me in 
anger!” bub he would neither pause nor look 
back; and feeling miserably she had been just 
a little too hard upon her luckless lover, she 
went sadly in the opposite diréction. ~~ 

“Why will they all conspire to speak ill of 
Nigel?” she thought. Why do they all 
work together to compass my sorrow? Oh, 
uy dear, oh, my dear love! ‘hough sll the 
world were leagued against you I would still 
hold you precious, believe you true!” and then 
in her innocent heart sho prayed for the lover 
she considered a hero and a martyr 

Then suddenly through an opening in the 
wood she saw a figure approaching, aud all the 
colour left ther lovely, childlike face, as sho 
stood incapable of motion, sick and dazed with 
rapture, for there before her was Nigel—her 
own Nigel. 

He advanced rapidly. 

“Darling, are you afraid of me that you 
would not stir a step to meetime?” he asked, 
in a low, wooing voice. ‘ Aro you not glad to 
see me? My dear one, I know it is @ mad 
thing to come here, but [I was so hungry for 
the sight of your face thet 1 yielded to temp- 
tation. Wy aré you so pale and silent?” 

“Tep mo have time—I—I can hardly 
breathe. ‘The surprise and joy of secing you 
have left me faint and giddy. Oh, Nigel! is 
it really you?” ‘and one slender’ arm stole 
caressingly cound his neck. “It is too good 
to be true!" 

“Isn't this proof enough that I am 1?” he 
asked, as ho kissed the tremulous lips. “ What 
other man has a right to salute you in like 
fashion? Now, Angela, let me look into your 
eyes, and see if you love me still the same. 
Of course your friends have warned you a 
thousand times against the penniless Pole. 
Are they succeeding in weaning your love from 
me, just the least bit in the world?” 

“Ob, Nigel! no! You are dearer to me than 
all else beside, and only by your own confes- 
sion could I be induced to 5 Sr evil of you. 
Are you not quite sure of my loyalty, that you 
speak to me in this fashion?" 

He held ber closer. 

2 My darling! my darling! I do not doubt 
you; but you are so lovely, so winsome, there 
is mapy a man would be glad to ‘win and 
wear’ you. Then I am—poor whilst you are 
@ great heiress. With ali my heart I wish i 
was ratet i wok wots oh as : do with all 
my strength, I could not lightly let you slip. 
Do you wonder, sweetheart, that 1 a. 
oppressed with foars and doubts for the 
future. We have so many enemies to contend 
with, and who knows what force your father 
mr wig’ Boy bear upon you? — T*heard it 
said, too, you would marry Clifford Har- 
rrove, 

“It is utterly false! Oh, surely you know 
tliat! deebail never marry any man but you ; 
-~ oh! if you Comsed to care for me I should 

het’ 

“TI will love you always,” he said, and look- 
ing into. his face she beheved him; there were 
few giris who would nob. 

it was such @ handsome face of the Velas- 
quez type, olive tinted, lit up by the great, 
dark, passionate eyes, which just now were 
very tender; and the girl said, with a little 
sob of utter grotitude,— 

“How could you love so poor a creature as 
i--I who am eo simple and so stupid?” 

“That you are stupid I deny, and your 
sinephicity is your ohieftest charm. [ like to 
think you og ignorant of the world, 
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i flattery. There iy not one on 
to compare with my little wild rose! ” 

“You think too highly of mo,” Angela 
meng “Oh, ‘Ned 2 Bape I shall 
never point uu. my own 
unworthiness and pt shortcomings, and am 
trying daily to conquer them.” 

“I lke you best as you are. ‘A creature 
uot too bright or that ou know the rest of 
the quotation. ow tell me how things have 
been with you since we parted?” 

“Papa has beem kindness itself to me—he 
always is; but oh, Nigel, I do not feel really 
as grateful as I ought, I am always blaming 
him (in my heart) becawse he does not see you 
with my eyes; but.in time he must. Oh! I 
should be miserable if I thought otherwise. 
We must -be patient, and-—” 

“And should he never relent, what then, 
sweetheart? ” 

She grew pale as death, and her voice was 
shaken with emotion as she answered .— 

“I shall keep the promise I gave you, 
although it will go far to break my heart to 
leave him lonely.” 

A flash of triumph flashed across the hands- 
some face—he was so sure of her now. But 
he only said,—— 

“Mr, Warren need not be lonely long. I 
shall be proud and glad to give him a son’s 
duty, a son’s affection.” 

Then he began to tell her of his work, the 
noble cause for which he laboured, and she 
listened with shining eyes and proudly beat- 


ng, heart. 

ut all too soon came the time for parting. 
In a rapid way Nigel Fleming gave directions 
concerning the posting and receiving of their 
letters, and she promised obedience to his 


wishes in al] things. 

She was a geod girl, and until this wild 

love took. ession of all her nature had 
never Wi disregarded any of her father’s 
injunctions, had never hidden any act or 
thought of hers from hum. 
. Alas! alas! for Charles Warren he was no 
It is the 
way of the world, but it-is none the less nard 
for parents to feel this truth, which at first 
must be so bitter to bear. 

“T shall not come in, mignenne. It would 
neither be wise nor well; but I will write you 
often. I wonder if you can guess bow long 
the time of waiting will seem to me? Little 
witch, little darling, good-bye, good-bye!” 

And then she stood alone in the noe te | 
woods, and through fast-falling tears watche 
his retreating form, and eried under her 
breath,- 

“Come back! come back!” 

But Nigel did not turn. He was in haste 
to catch the up-train, and just a little weary 
Ot tha'ls tela howe daring. 

“By Jove!” ‘he thought, “sho does care for 
me. isn’t the slightest doubt about 
that any more than there is of her fortune. 
* Once bitten twice shy. And I do not imtend 
iress a second time. I 
am glad I came, though. kt hae made assur- 
ance doubly sure. I didn’t ab all like that 
rumour about Angela and young Hargrove. 
How was I to know that absence had_not made 
ee forxler—of someone else? Scott! if 
the old man should surrender, what a lucky dog 
I shall be, for, of course, he would leave the 
estates to Angela! Nigel, my boy, you might 
do worse!” 

This, then, was poor Angela’s hero and demi- 
god—a creature of the commonest clay-- 
one from whom, coukd she have seen him as 
ee she would have shrunk with utmost 

ning. 

For after hig departure slice went about 
with a sort of vpon her face, her father 
and Eunice regarding her wonderingly ; the 
former a little sumpiciously. ¥ 

One day he took the slender hands in his, 

d, looking earnestly into her eyes, asked :— 
ei bs Ad are you eoing to make me glad 

ou i 
Flemi Pe you are forgetting that fellow 


Her face flushed crimson, but she answerod 
bravely :— 

“I shall never forget him, father. I love 
bim with all my heart.” 

The Squire released her with a sigh, then 
said so abruptly that she was startled :—- 

_ “Then what is the meaning of this change 
in you? You are more like my own child than 
you have been for months ! ” 

And when Angela was silent he urged :— 

“ Have you seen him lately? By Jove! you 
have! I wish I had caught him, I would have 
fet Dome within an ye - os blackguard 

re! ‘ou corres with him’ Answer 
I wil be o ea * 

6 Squire’s es were terrible, and the 
frightened girl Bel — 

“I have never made an appointment with 
Nigel, but I have seen him once.” 

i inst my wish you write him often 
—secretly, and receive letters in reply. Is it 
80?” ; 


“Qh! father, dear father! do not be angry 
with me. You left me no other course ‘to fol- 
low, and Tlove himso. Why are you so unjust 
to him, so cruel to me? You deny me nothing 
but this one thing—and this one thing alone 
means happiness for me.” ; 





Mr. Warren rose and went to the window. 
He would not let his’child see the anguish on 
his face. % 
_ “You say well, Angela, when you say that. 
im all your life I have denied you nothing 
apon which your heart was set until now. Year 
in. and year out, since your mother died I 
have laboured to make your youth bright and 

lad, that you should never miss a mother’s 

ve, @ mother’s care. For myself I have 
asked nothing but your full and perfect confi- 
dence and affection. The pne you have with- 
drawn, the other a strangest has easily wrested 
from me. Now, when I, for the first time, am 
& suitor to you, you turn a deaf ear to my 
pleading.” 

Angela burst into distressful tears. 

“Ask me anything else, father!” 

“T have nothing élse to ask, no other thing 
to desire,” coldly. 

“I cannot obey you in this. Oh, my dear, 
oh, my dear! are you beut upon breaking my 
heart? My duty bids me cleave to you, my 
love cries out for him. I cannot give him 
au hes 

“Hundreds of times I have foolishly pitied 
the childless folks of my acquaintance. Now, 
I envy peek. now I can say with Lear, 
‘Sharper than a serpent’s tooth is an ungrate- 
ful child.’ ” Ae , 


“ Father!” and with a bitter cry she eprang 
to his side, seeking to throw her arms about 
him, but he coldly set her aside. 

“Such symbols of affection are of small 
worth; when my daughter has learned to 
obey me, to consider my wishes in a measure, 
we may resume our old relationship, but until 
each a time comes we never can be the same.” 

And then he went out, leaving her to her 
own most bitter thoughts. Of course he was 
unjust, cruelly unjust to Nigel, thought this 
poor, infatuated girl, but perhaps it was his 
very love for her that made him so; perbaps 
he was jealous that any other should usurp 
hie place in her heart. And yet no! that could 
not be, for often and often he had advocated 
Clifford Hargroves’ suit. 

“Oh, he is cruel!” she said, again and 
again, “ he is cruel, and yet he loves me, poor 
father! dear father! I wish I had a mother 
to whom I could unburden. Eunice is yood 
and wise, but she has had such bitter ex- 
perience that she thinks all men false and 
wicked. Nigel! my darling, there is none of 
them understand you, love you, but me!” 

And then she read his last letter again— 
the letter which was eloquent with vows and 
sweet, poetic fancies, the letter which was as 
false as he who wrote it; and a happy calm 
fell upon the girl. She was so young, too, that 
hope sprang up again in her breast, and a 
Sweet assurance that: in time all would be well. 





When the Squire returned he did not refer 


— 





by wort or look to their recent interview, and 
in al) the days that followed uo harsh word 
fell from his lips. He surnounded her with 
every luxury, every pleasure, consulted her 
wishes in all things, until often at night when 
she knelt to pray Angela would ery :— 

“Heaven forgive mo, that f hurt him! 
Heaven bless him for his goodness, and teach 
me how to repay him.” 

OHAPTER IV, 

In June, a number of new beoks being re- 
quired for the Orphanage, the trustees decided 
to despatch Eunice to town to procure them. 
Mrs. Wade, of course, could not accompany 
her, and, with the exception of the vicar’s wife, 
she had no friend to chaperone her, so she went 
alone. 

She travelled by express, and the journey 
being short, her business soon conctaded, she 
found she had several hours to spend |efore 
returning; 30 she strolled into St. Paul's 
service was being held in one of the chapels, 
and she sat down to listen; but her thoughts 
soon wandered away to the last occasion of 
her visit there. It was long ago, but one 
more she saw the faces of her old-time com- 

anions, beard the soft murmers of their 
ushed voices, remembered how bright and 
goodly had been the promise of her opening 
youth, and bowed her head in wordless pain. 
Then she leant upon her father’s arm—oow 
he lay cold and silent in his rarrow bed, 
whither his daughter's hand had thrust him 
and in her heart she prayed, “ Heaven be 
merciful to me, a sinner.” 

The service ended, she rose and moved lik« 
one'in a dream from group to group of lifo- 
like figures which celebrated heroic men and 
their splendid deeds; of battles fought and 
won, of sufferings nobly and patiently borne, 
until a sense of peace and rest fell upon her 

As she issued from the doors the noise and 
bustle of the great city, after the quiet of th 
cathedral, half-deafened and wholly confused 
her, so that she took small heed of her steps, 
or the hurrying passersby; and coming 
violently im contact with a gentleman, uttered 
a sharp cry, followed by the first words of a 
hasty apology. It was brought to a sudden 
close as she lifted her eyes to the face above, 
and all the blood tied from. her cheeks, a great 
feax shook her from head to foot. The man, 

too, recoiled, and in recoiling uttered the one 
word :-- 

“ Eunice!” 

Dumb she stood before hin, white of lip 
and wild of eye, wholly incapable for the 
moment, of speech or thought 

A low, mocking laugh broke upon her startled 
senses Her acquaintance or friend had 
quickly recovered his sang froid, and his hand- 
some face wore a half-amused, half-angry air. 

“Faith! You do not seem delighted at this 
rencontre, my amiable wife! Haven't you a 
word to throw at a dog after three long years 
of separation? Or are you so overjoyed to 
gee me yet in the land of the living that you 
find words altogether inadequate to express 
your rapture?” 

The white lips took a bitter curve, and.s 
hard look came into the lovely eyes, as she 
heard the mocking speech, the taunting laugb. 
With a desperate effort she forced herself to 


Bay ,— 
“I was taken by surprise. I did not expect 





to meet you here, Raymond Rose. I have 
sometimes thought (you left me so long un- 
molested) that you were dead.” 

“ And doubtless hoped that f wae. I know 
our affectionate disposition ; but I never was 
in better health or better luck, Eunice, will 
you come back to me?” 

She looked at him in horror 

“No, a thousand times no, 
first, and you cannot compe! 
having once deserted me.” 

“How profound our legal. knowledge is! 
No, the last thing on earth I should desire 
would be your constant presence. You were 


I would de 
me to do 80, 





never very tractable, my wife, and I sea no 
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reason wo pelieve. you havo changed. Put | | 
want tor talk, to you; and folks are looking 
curiously at us. back with me. - Natair- 
ally Iam-anxiovs to hear what you are doing. 
You seem in comfortable circumstances,” wi 
& glance at-hor neab costume. “How do you 
contrive-to live?” 
f am a governess.” ot a 
. “Nota be py sort of life, Does it pay? 
Oh, don’t look so scared. I am not going to 
ask for charity where L know it would be re- 
fused, and just now I am in luck’s. way; 
shortly I expect to bag biguer game still, Oh, 
by-the-way, where are you living?" 
“Where, please Heaven, you shall neyer find 


“Don’t alarta yourself, 1 haven't any inten- 
tion of dogging you. We d'd not hit it off so 
. nitely that we should care to see much of each 
other. Are you thinking of marrying again?” 
And -then he laughed at the horror and 
disgust her face exp 
Are you human?” she said, «mder her, 
breath, “Oh, Heaven! to think I should have 
wasted ell my years, wrecked all my life, for 
such a creabure os this. Because 1 am your 
wife do you think I must naturally be as base 
and defiled as yourself? How could I ever 
have dreamed I foyed a thing so low?” 

And then one of those sudden curious street 
rushes oceurred, and in the hurry and rush 
Bnnice made good her. escape. 

Trembling in ey; limb, she reached her 
station, and thr tall the homeward journey 
#he could think of nothing but this meeting— 
of the handsome, mocking face of the man 
she once had worshipped, for whose unworthy 
rake ghe had broken ta father’s heart. 

Pale and déstrait, she reached Wintringham, 
and that night her pallor and dojection were 
attributed to fatigue ; but as the days wore by, 
and found no change in her, both Angela and 
Mrs. Wade bagan to wonder in their own 
mithds what had happened, 

The former thought, “I have’ confided all 
to her, but she docs not trust me. She is keep- 
ing something from me,” and so a cloud arose 
between the. fwo. friends: 

Eunice could not compel herself to tell of 
tlfmt wretched meeting, or how greatly she 
teared Raymond. Rose would discover her hid- 
ing-place. She knew the man’s craft and gub- 
tlety, and not for an hour could she feel safe 
im her quiet home. 

Peace was gona for her, and she began to look 
sadly like the Eunice of Plenderleath days, 
when the future lay dark, before her, and only 
starvation or suicide stared her in the face. 

Swiftly the weeks and months flew, Harvest 
was past, and now came autumn—such an 
autumn—wibth blue ski¢s and.soft west winds, 
ao that one forgot how near winter was at 
hand; and ali the world lay lapped in loveli- 
NCES. 

Rut at Wintringham there were few glad 
hearts. 

Eunice was ill at ease. The Squire felt 
miserably thafi soon Angela would be legally 
beyond control, and the g‘ri herself was 
wretched, knowing how quickly she would be 
called upon to decide between lover and father. 

She grew rest!css and varivble in her moods, 
withdrawing more and more into herself, con- 
fiding in none; and none could reproach her 
inore bitterly: than she did herself that she it 
was who had brought that cloud upon her 
father’s brow. It almost broke her heart. to 
ses how fast ihe-brown hair’ was whitening, 
to notice that now he never laughed; aad very 
rarely.gm ‘led, 

Autumn passed, winter came and went, a 
New Year dawned, and Angels was sick at 
hedrt indeed, Noticing her pale looks, her 
father surrounded her with every care, every 
loving observance, and there was not a kindly 
act of his, a gentle word, that did not go far 
to break down her conrpogure. 


[ 





| although he understood nothing of the art ; 





it was not easy for her to give up home and | 
purent for the sake of Nigel; and yet such 
wus the strength of her love, the fascination 
he exercised over her, that he had but. to say | 
tome, and she would go to his. ' 





* through her ailing childhood, of his indulgence 


February came, and the days seemed to fly 
to the wretched girl, Like a ghost she wan- 
dered from room. to room, unable to rest-—im- 
able to think of anything save the grief her 
father would suffer at-her flight.» , 

“But he will forgive me!’ she th t. 
* Oh! he must; and soon we shall all be 
happy together—-Nige!, he, and IE!” and so 
she trie! to vorifort herself and exeuse her 
own rash and undutiful conduct. 

One evening tbe Squire called her to him. 
* Are you ill” he asked, anxiously, “ You 
have grown #o thin and frail, and I never hear 
you sing'ng about the house. ‘What is the 
trouble, child?” and he drew her doy on his 


02. 

She longed to tell him all—to unburden 
her heavy heort; but she dared uot, so she 
answered, as lightly as she could,— 

“Nothing ails me, dear (yuu are fanciful 
where I am concerned); but the intense cold 
has tried me a little, I think, and I have found 
things a trifle dull.” . 

“No doubt,” eagerly. “Why did you not 
say 80 earlier, Angela? I ought to remember 

ou are young and naturally fond of saciety ; 
bat Tam so content with you alone that-£ often 
forget you need more pleasure. Al! that shall 
be altered, Angela, and as we cannot begin 
too soon, we will give a ball .on the four- 
teenth.” ; 

“Oh, no! no!” she cried, quickly. “Wait 
awhile, papa. I—~I would rather spend my 
birthday quictly, and-—and I do not feel quite 
equal to the fask of entertaining many 


guests. 

He looked intently at her. 

“Are. you hiding anything from me, 
Angela? Are you not so strong as you pro- 
fess? Is there anything that troubles you?” 

“There is nothing. Have [ not all a girl 
can desire? Oh, father! oh, my dear father! 
I wish I could make you understand how 
dearly I love you, how gravefvl I am for all 


| your goodness!” 


“Let thera be no question of gratitude 
between us, my girl,” be answered, gently ; 
“and by my own heart i judge yours. Nothing 
would ever make me doubt your affection.” 

“Nothing?” she asks, faintly, ‘not even 








the pain I have given you, not any act of mine? 
Not even seeming neglect?” 

“T should not be an unmerciful judge. Don’t 
you. know that love is kind, 


and suffers | 
long?” 





through all her life, and she-hated herself tor 
her deceit. She had never understood its fali 
enormity unti)] now: 

* An exile from home splendour dazzles in vain,” 
ver Big Qerein Pies, and then ip died 

y out, and bowing her face upon the 
keys, Angela burst into a wild flood of tears. 

n an instant the Squire was beside her 
had lifted her from her seat, and, laying her 
upon @ couch, forced her to drink some brandy, 
which he brought from a sideboard... ~ ©” 

“My child! my child!” he cried. .“ What 
is it? Are you more ii than you will aay? 
Or ate you grieving still for him?» Is there 
anything for you to tell me?” ‘ 

“ Nothing, nebhing,;” she-answered:— “Ef am 
only weak and silly; and that song alway. 
affects me strangely. Forgive me, dear, I was 
foolish ; bat sce, J am myself in now,” and 
she pitifully smiled, “TI will not vex you any 
more with my tears.” 

Sh¢ so clung about him, so passionately be- 


| sought bim to believe in her uadying love for 


him, that the Squire was alarmed. 

Her mother had died so young,and: this girl 
was so like her in ways and words that « 
great dread filled his heart lest she, too, should 
be snatched away from hin. 

Hie held her close and, ‘praying her to” be 
calm, kissed her many times. and it was surely 
no shame to him that tears were in h's own 
honest eyes, 

“Father.” she said, under her breath, “i 
have not always been a yood child ‘to you. £ 
have given yo many sorrowful hours, and 
have brought grey threads inte your brown 
hair, but, with all my wicked wilfu) ess; I love 

ou, oh! most dearly, most truly, You mever 
will doubt that, Lf anything should come’ be- 
tween us, if—I should die to-night—you would 
try to remember me kindly as I used to be 
before I~] Yearat love's lesson. With all my 
heart, I thank you, I bless you for your un 
failing goodness, and I ‘wish—oh, Heaven! 1 
wish I had been a better daighter to'you!.” 

“Angela! Dear child, why are you talking 
so stranyely? I shall send to 
to-morrow. You are most morbid, Why, 
little woman, you should be all smiles to-night, 
becavse the morning will come laden with 
gifts for you. Your birthday: “Why; Angela, 
you ara a woman. What an old man 1 am 


getting! Buta happy birthday to you, sweet, 


» 


and many of them 
“You should not have congratulated me be- 


. She hid her face on kis shoulder and clung forehand, that brings ili duck,” and then, half. 


about bim then almost wildly. 

“Oh, my dear! oh, my dear! whatever 
comes you will never lose your child!” and 
the man’s strong heart rejoiced, believing that 
she was resolving to forego ier unhappy pas- 
sion for his sake. 

He was very bright and cheerful in the few 
days that intervened between the first. and 
fourteenth of February, and amongst them: i 
selves the servants remarked that “ master 
mnst have had pleasant news” to work so 
great a change in him. 

On the thirteenth he and Angele dined alone, 
and when he joined her in the drawing-room 
he begged her once again to let him hear the 
music of her veice. 

She dared not refuse, although song seemed 
impossible to her.” She was nervous and sick 
with pain, but she struck a few chords boldl 
and broke into a. spirited ballad. AIL sent'- 
mental themes she left severely alone. 

Now the Squire was a_ lover of music, 


but he liked to hear Angela sing old-fashioned 
ballads in her sweet soprano, and ag the even- 
ing wore by he begged for “Home, Sweet 
Home.” 

It was the last cong in the world she would 
have chosen, but she had so much to conceal 
that she dared not refuse lest she should 
awaken his suspicions. , R 

So she began in an unce.tam voice to render 
the first verse, and then a crowd of memories 
came rushing back upon her. She thought of 
ali her father’s love, of his patience with her 





laughing, half-crying, she bade him good-night 
and left im. 





OHAPTER V. 


Important. business. called the Squire. out 
early the following morning.. Angela was, not 
down, but he was careful to leave his gift 
beside hor plate. She found, too, @ parcel, 
which proved.to be a book of poems from 
Clifford Hargrove; over the first she shed 
some tears, but Clifford's. gift she thrust half- 
angrily aside. “pe 

ow dare he insult her, by his presents, 
knowing that she had no loye for him? 

She made a slight pretence of eating, ond 
then stole up to, her room to dress. She 
trembled so she. could scarcely stand, and her 
heart beat so thick and fast M all but choked 


er. ' 

But soon ‘her toilet was completed, and, 
stealing like the guilty thing she was, to the 
Squire's study, she lett able of paper npon 
his desk, and then stole out, umperceived by 


any. 

At the lodge gates she paused, looked back 
with fast. streaming tears and outstretched 
hands, moaning,— 

“Father! father! oh, my dear, good-bye!” 
Then again as she husried down the bieak 
roul, “ Niget! you should love me mach, see- 
ing bow. much 4. surrender for your sake!” 

he chose a roundabout route, not wishing 
to pass the Orphanage Jest Ennice should gee 
her, and by her agitated manner guess all the 


truth; but at last she reached the statidu, 


r Dr. Brougham - 
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pia nin. to Finsbury Park, where | 
Nigel was. to ad 


‘were cledr, she could 


she began, ere half her jon was ended, to 
wish she had never undertaken it. } 
She conld only remember Eunice’s sad 


story ; and the fact that she, too, had taken 


her fate into her hands op St. Valentine's Day 


struck coldly wpe 


her. 
St op the morrow her father, her dear 


and oured father, were to be discovered 
dead in his bed, slain, by her hand? She 
back ‘then had it been 


yoo have: gone 


&. 
At Finsbury Park Nigel met, her, and did’ 
“his best to dissipate. her fears and doubts. 

“Tt is all right, sweetheart,” he said, 
cavessingly. “‘I have got the licence and 
evetything is arranged comfortably ; as goon 
as you are my wife 1 will.take you back to 
Wintringham, and together we will plead for 


She tried w smile, but her smile was closely 
allied to tears. She was going from her safe 
and sheltered home to a life all uniried’, un- 


proved—going without a friend by her s:de— 
and against her "9 will . There was 


small wonder she should be depressed. 

the cA gv having transacted 
hastened home because it was 
“the little one’s birthday.” 

But she’ had gone out, and the house seemed 
parva hs He went into the breakfast- 
room; hig gift, a handsome locket, lay wpon 
the table. with (lifford’s offering. It was not 
like Angela to be so careless of her treasures. 
He went on to his study, where his desk stood 
opeh; and on zt he saw a slip of paper covered 
with a few hasty lines. ’ 

His heart stood still, and a great dread 
attacked him a4 he took possession of Angela’s 
message. It was short.and to the point: — 

“Darling, I have left. home té become 
Nigel’s wife. I go with tears and bitter grief, 
for however much Ihave disobeyed and 
thwarted 1 I old no bne so dear as 1 
save Nigel. Forgive me if you can. Send me 
some Message of Jove; and oh! remember 
that I am only waiting for your permission to 
return, and be al! that. [ have hitherto been to 
you-—AwNegna,” 

He stood like one turned to stone. She was 

one, his Little one, his pretty one! It might 

even now too late to save her ‘frora the 
clutches of the hawk! Ob, if sho had only 
trusted him! What should he,” what could 
he do? Perhaps even now she had spoken the 
words whicly made her Nigel Fieming’s for life. 
If so, he had no power to help her. Was she 
not of age?.,Then he thowght of Eunice, and 
vatthing up his hat, rushed out and towarde the 

anage. 


he was’ sitting amougst . her 
dhe g 


girls, but he dismissed them imperiously, and 
tenderi ’s note to her, said:— 

‘Help me! Tell me what to do! 2 am 
bewildered!” . + 


._" We must: follow her. Perhaps we may. be 
in time to gave her yet,” Kunice epbceed. 

T will go with you--wait.” Ghe ran. into 
the hall, quickly returning, weoring ‘a plain 
black hat and cloak. “I am peady,” was. all 


4 State of commetion, and on 4 

offered almost f 
sence: iy p's , 
Vt _was quite two hours before the jo 


she said, and so thes started on their quest, 
ran Mig and halti en 

convey him te Broa Beret. | ped ‘old it 
could be continued, but when they reach 
Brood Street they found che officials still in 


at first 

nee Ning first-cl I 

heen travelli ret-class in com with her 
busthied. iil 


and very much unnerved, but she is 





station was seashed here erteydiine wee ts 
mean Hib Ghiae leer gh Mie tea 
cds was obliged toposes iy aoa wth 
state-of excitement, 


/ 


va i 
The accident hod been more serious than was'| him go; jet this ebapter in your lives 


posed. One or two passengers were 
Hp mR netably a young lady who had 


ey were now in the weiting-room, with a 
i man in attendence. Tt was 


the man for his 


junice towards 


Mr. Warren, tipping 
information, hurn ‘i 


“ is the patient?" be asked, quickly. 
“Is there any ger?” 

*“ None whatever, and she may safely con 
tinue her journey. She wae slightly bruised 
quiet 
enough now. If you are a friend you nary see 
her at. once,” » lifting his Hat, he disay 

amongst the crowd. 

Mr, Warren, with Hunice on his arm, pushed 
open the door. Os the hard sofa lay a slender 
figure, with bright hair widespread upon the 
pillows, and bending over that figure was 
another whiob ‘bore « too familiar look to 
Eunice. 

“You cannot come in,” said a deep, mellow 
voice, “This lady is ill!” and as he veered 
round the Squire saw the handsome face of 
Nigel Fleming. 

“You villain!” he cried. “Youn would rob 
me of my child! Angela, my dear one, come 
home!” and he went hastily towards her. 

Eunice stood in the background. No one 
thought of her, no one glanced. towards her 
then; and Angele, feebly rising, stretched out 
her shaking hands towards her father. 

* Dear, forgive we?" she said. “ You leit 
us no other alternative.” 

“ Are you: merried yet?” asked her father, 


y. 

“No; but we shall be soon,” answered 
Nigel, coolly. “This unfortunate accident 
has delayed the ceremony. Will it not be best 
for you to give it your countenance? By so 
doing you will prevent ail scanda).” 

“I will never assist at my daughter's execu- 
tion, Angela, come heme! By all the love ] 
bear 4, all the happy years we have ved 
goguaber, return with me, It. is true 1 cannot 
compel your obedience——” 

“ No, sir,” interrupted Nigelt., “The law is 
with us. ‘There ia nothing now to prevent our 
union.” 

“Nothing!” said Eunice, stepping forward. 
“Not even the fact that you have a living wife, 
Raymond Rose?” 

At the first sound of her voice » Fleming 
started and tuned ; wad as his eyes met thos» 
acousing ones, he knew the game was. lost, 
With a reckless langyh, he said :-- 

"So you havé found me out? Ahk! well, the 
play is played out, and. now that you have 
ruined me, perhape you are content. Yes, I 


acknowledge you as my wife—my dutiful and | 


longing wife; end 2s for you, well, your place 
is by my side. . The law gives me some autho- 
rity_over yon, and I shall use it!” 

“ You. have lost it already by your desertion 
of me,’ 
“Mr. Warren, take away . your. daughter. 
Thia man-—her lover--is my husband, Ray- 
moud Roge!” 


Angela crept to his side, 
“Ts it true? is it true?” sho questioned 
wildly. “Had I never any right to love you’ 


Would our marriage have been a mockery. wud 
asin? Have you deceived me el] along?” 
“If you put it 0, yos,” he answered, 
brutally. 
She gave.one low, heart-breken cry, and 
herself on tho Squire’s breast. 
' father! my father! take me home! 






The ) of this will kill me.” 
~“ Hush! bush! my dear one! If there is 
| oy t for such gins as his, rest assured 
e shall ont. go free.” 
“You forget that, in publishing his crimes, 
you make Angela's name a subject for common 


gossip, common seandal;’ Eunice said. 


not | 
thought that any bones were broken, but the 
patient looked dolicate, ond was now hys- 
terical 





the , 


Waiting-room, from which the doctor was jus! 


Sanabniendt ncinnnet ttle oe ee Seen te 


he fer- 
gotten. Mr. Warren, look 40 Angela, she bas 
faints 1”; and while, the Sqrtme was imion 
upon his daughter, Nigel Mlemimg, or more 
correctly, Raymond Rose, turned to his pale, 
stern young wife. 
“You shall repent yous turfereiice the 
longest day you live. If I die for tL will have 
mv revenge. Do you hear?” 
“Yes; I hear.” 
y lav I 


t have been my cur. ism tne day | 
you from home. You sportwl ali my best 
for advancament. You brought me 
poverty in heu of richés ; tod wow, when every 
thing seemed within my rasp, you ‘hive 
snatched away ‘the priz § shall have my 
revenge yet. I never forget, 1. ce ver forgive 

The lovely proud face ont upou him, 
the luminous eyes were full of 4.,00rn tos desap 
for fear to touch it, aml he reatieed a6 had ne 
lciiger any power to hurt her 

In a paroxysm of impotent ape, he lifted 
his hand and struck her heavily upon the cheek; 
so heavily that the ring he wore left a cruel 
mark upon it, a mark Hunive would’ carry to 
the grave. Then, before tho Squire’ really 
understood what had ocanred, he rushed out; 
and was lost to sight 

Half-fainting, quite provtreted by anguish 


took 


schemes 
scaeme 


and shame, they bore Angela back to Wint- 
ringham. She seemed incapable of speech or 
movement, hardly conscious of ‘the loving 


ministrations of he 

All through the journey 
word, but Jay back amongst tix 
closed eyes and. white face. Bt 
were busy. 

The man for whom she had left her “home, 
the men she had exalted inf & hero, was 
Eanice’s hushapd. He bad wietked Buiice's 
life, sent her tather to an untimely grave; 
was “ falser than all fancy fathoms,” more Vile 
than the heart could conceive 

Oh! how blind and wicked she had been! 
How could she evér atone fer her folly and 
cruelty? And, eécing ber lover as he was, she 
questioned, “ How could I over ‘have dreamed 
1 held him dear?” 

It was dark when they rvaciel home, and 
Bunice, refusing to enter, kissed her frienis 
pal cheek, Angela neither spoke nor reburned 
her caress—she was too bitterly ashanted: 

Her father carried her into the hreakfast 
room, where a bright fire was burning, and 
there he left her te the howekeepors care, 
remarking merely that— 4 

“Miss Angela was fatigued with the day's 
excursion, and needed both refreshment and 


compas te 1, 
he ptver spoke a 
cushions with 


| her thoughts 


rest. 

Quite late in the might, when he sab ta’rk 
ing sadly before the fire, be fanned he beard 
the swish of trailing garments, and, looking up; 
saw Angela standing in the open loorway. 





When she met his éyes, when 510 caw bis 
| outstretched welcoming band», she went bur 
riedly forward, and ‘before he could prevent , 
her had fallen on her knees, and, with ber arms 
embracing ‘im, cri¢d passidnately : 





she answered, in a low, hard voice. | 


“ Let 


*Borgive me! oh, my dok'ling father! for- 
give your wicked and ungrajefal child!” 

He tried to raise the bowel, bright head, to 
| lift the sweet, white face, bub she resolutely 


| opposed his efforts srying 
| “Let me kneel hore; i is my mghtiul place, 
i here at; your feet, dear, until Ihave confessed 


|all my sin and folly, unital I koow that one day 
} yon will pardon and. forget them both. Oh, 
father! oh, my father! I ‘am humbled to the 
dust!” and then ho would heas; no more, but 
| lifting her in hig arms placed her on hie kage, 
;and if his tears were mingled with hers was 
| that any shame to hin? 

Long into the night they sat talking with 
There war so much to be vor 
| fessed, so much to be forgiven. Perhaps thay 
| had never before understood each other so well 
|~—perhaps their love had never before been so 
perfect and so pure. 

Ai last they found time to speak of Buniee— 
poor Eunice, whose life lay so dark and dreary 
} before her. 


jeach other. 
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“You have suffered cruelly, my dear one,” 
said the Squire; . but your lot. is most blessed 
when compared with hers, for she is bound to 
him. ‘Thank Heaven! oh, thank Heaven! we 
were im time to save you from a most awful 
fate!” and the girl silently echoed that thanks- 
giving. 

She had long been ailing and nervous; go 
that when the morrow came, and she was un- 
whole to.rise, no one thought it strange or com- 
mented upon it. 

She was sick with shame and horror—shame 
that she could hayes loved so vile a creature aa 
Nigel Pleming---horrer ‘that, but for Eunice’s 
interposition, she would have been an object of 
pity to some, of scorn to others. She felt then 
she never could meet her old friends, or face 
the world again. 

But by-and-by, as her physical health im- 
proved, so did her mental, and although she 
was very subdued in ways and words, and pre- 
ferred solitude to society, she did not shrink 
from the friends who sought her-—at least, 
with one exception. Clifford Hargrove she 
would not, or could not, mect at present. She 
had been cruel to him. What wonder if he 
triumphed now in her humiliation? 

CHAPTER VI. 

The old familiar intercourse was renewed 
between the two girls; but Angela saw with 
pain that Eunice was nervous and ill at ease. 
She started at the slightest sound, and seemed 
constantly watching and waiting for someone's 
coming. 

What is it you fear?” Angela asked. 

“That my husband will discover my hiding- 
st It will be casy for him to do so now, 

nowing as he does that in’some way Ll am 
connected with you.” 

I do not think you need have any fear. 
He will hardly veature to come to Wintring- 
ham again.” 

But Eunice shook her head. 

‘You do not know him as I do. There is 
nothing he would not do to revenge himself 
upon me, or make my life a little harder, a 
iittle worse to bear,” and the sequel showed 
she was right. 

Farly in April, as Angela was returning from 
one of her long rambles, she saw, with a sud- 
= sense @f fear, Raymond Rose approaching 
rer, 

She remembered how once she had met him 
in this same spot with glad smiles and loving 
words, and the remembrance, whilst it op- 
pressed her with shame, filled het with indigna- 
tion that he should presume to seek her again. 

He approached jauntily, with not the least 
trace of embarrassment in his face or manner, 
and boldly offered his hand. 

Angela started back, her cheeks flaming 
crimson, and her eyes flashing. 

“How dare you so insu me?” she de 
manded. “Stand aside, Mr. Rose, and allow 
me to pass!” 

“Not yet,” he answered, planting himself 
firmly before her. “I have something to say 
to you. And may I remind you that you used 
not to greet me so distantly a short while 
ago?’ , 

The man’s effrontery sickened her: How 
could she ever have loved such a shameless 
scoundrel, and she made answer with more 
spirit than he had ever believed she possessed. 

“TI could not conceive that even you would 
be vile enough to remind me of what is my 
shame and your sin. JI loved you once, or 
dreamed I did; but that is all ended, and now 
I joathe you so bitterly that I would rather 
die than be compelled to spend a month—a 
week in your society.” " 

“ You sang a different tune once,” coarsely, 
“But Iam not surprised you should be angry. 
It is not pleasant ‘to be made the butt of one’s 
friend's vidicule,” and then he suddenly 
changed his tone and manner, assuming a 
humility which sat ill upon him. “J know [I 
acted like a villain, but at least I had the ex- 
cuse of loving you!” 

“My fortune was the real dbject of your 





love,” she interrupted, coldly, and then all at 
once she broke out passionately. “Leave me! 
When I look at you I am tempted to forget my 
womanhood, and strike your false, smiling face. 
Oh, what had I done that you should have 
striven to drag me down in the mire of dis- 
grace, to make me a byeword and a reproach to 
my father. Wher I think of what (but for 
Eunice) I should now have been, I grow sick 
with hatred of you, and scorn of my own weak- 
ness and folly!” 

“Have you done?” he asked, sullenly. 
“Weill, hear me. Whether or no you believe 
me, I loved you only. I never gave a thought 
to your fortune, and I should not have accosted 
you now, only that I am anxious for tidings 
of my wife. She basely deserted me shortly 
after our marriage, but I am willing to forget 
and forgive the past if she will consent te 
return to me!” 

“Yt is all false,” Angela said. “Eunice has 
told me her story. You will not shake my 
faith in her, neither will I give you the power 
to molest her. She is safe and well provided 
for; she has influential friends. Believe me 
you would be wiser not to seek her out.” 

“T am the best judge of that, and I shall not 
leave Wintringham until I have found her, or 
if she is not here, until I have authentic news 
of her.” ; 

“She will be warned against you, and 
take every precaution to escape you.” 

“T shall find her,” confidently, “and you 
would be wiser to tell me all I wish to learn.” 

At this juncture aos ys were heard, and 

lancing hurriedly round Angela saw Clifford 
Ruserdpe. The young man lifted his hat coldly, 
and would have passed on; but Angela saw 
the scorn on his face, and she could not let him 
go, believing her guilty of a vulgar intrigue. 

“Stay, Mr. Hargrove, if you please!” she 
cried, hurriedly “This meeting is purely 
accidental on my pend and as he paused she 
joined him. “Will you help me to rid myself 
of this man’s presence.” 

“Has he been annoying you?” young Har- 
grove asked, turning threateningly towards the 
other. 

“No, he has come down to find his wife!” 

re he intends to succeed!” laughed 
Rose; and with a mocking bow he turned on 
his heel, leaving the young couple in an em- 
barrassed silence. 

It was, of course, the woman who spoke first. 

“Mr. Hargrove,” she said, in a very low 
voice, “ you do not believe I came out intend- 
ing to meet Mr. Rose, or that I wished to ex- 
change any further s with him?” 

“ At first I did,” frankly; “ but your a;peal 
to me dispelled my doubts. I can only ask 
you to forget that they ever existed.” 

“T could not complain, even if you thought 
80 poorly of me,” she answered, in a low, dis- 
tressed tone. “I have behaved very badly to 
you, indeed. Oh! if-you knew how keenly I 

eel my humiliation, even you would pity me.” 

“T have done that all along; but take com- 
fort, Miss Warren, the story of your flight is 
known only to three people—yonr father, Miss 
York, and myself. e are not likely to pub- 

4 7.” 

“Oh, but that does not make me happier; I 
loathe myself ;~Iam so ashamed that I hate 
to meet any familiar folks. I feel as if they 
all guess my secret, and despise me. And new, 
through my wickedness, trouble is coming to 
Eunice. It will be such easy work to find 
her; and then, oh! then, what can we do for 
her?” . 

“Stand by her, and help her to fight her 
brute of a husband, I, for one, will render 
her all assistance in my power.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Hargrove. I vant to 
warn her against him, but I am afraid to go to 
the yhanage. He may be lurking about, 
and if he saw me w probably guess my 
errand. Wheat am I to do? I owe her so 
much, I am so anxious to serve her, ani yet I 
am. at 3 losa how to do go!” 

“TI will walk home with you, ifI may. Thay 
will give the fellow time to clear off. Then I 





e and see Miss York. 
It is necessary she should know the truth at 


“You are most | to me,” the girl said, 
gratefully, “and I cannot thank you as [| 
ought.” 

“T have done nothing to dewervo thanks ; 
but if you think I have, and are anmcus to 
repay me, do so by giving me your friendship. 
May I hope that you will?” 

Impulsively, she stretched out ber hand to 
bim, the next moment she had: done 
so, for he took and held it fast, whilst he 
looked down into her pee ushing face. 

“ Angela,” he said, ly, “ will you let 
me hope, too, that some oe re will give me 
something more then fri ip. Perhaps I 
ought not to speak yet; but your kindness has 
made me bold. If I am very patient, not 
harassing you with entreaties or plaguing you 
with attentions, cannot in time learn to 
love me a little, if only because f love vou so 
much?” 

She was profoundly touched, and there were 
tears in the protty violet eyes lifted his. 

“Mr. Hargrove,” she said, BE > cannot 
mean this after all my former coldness, after 
—after my recent escapade?” 

“But Ido. There is only one woman in the 


' world for me—you are that woman! Answor 


my ace. dear. Will you bid me hope ; or 
ra tbe't +a to be anything but your casual 
riend?”’ 

“TI dare not say ‘hope,’ because all my heart 
seems dead. within me, and all my power of 
loving gone. But will it not content you if [ 
say of all my friends (save always Eunice) | 
like you best, esteem you most?” 

gee S00 plaw’ nikeilon tad caeaiaeigrt 
to you a ion 

never rest until I have your love—and 
that; please Heaven, I shall win at last!” And 
bend te held, genping. hensbty: de Ma heart 
eld, praying in bi 
that one day tlds pid would come to him of 
her own free will, never any more to leave 
him 


Gently she released her hand from bim. 

“Go to ice now. She may have need of 
ou—Clifford,”’ and with that she left him, and 
e went hastily towards the Orphanage. 

But when his journey wes half completed he 
met a friend who had long been absent from 
England, and stayed awhile to speak with him. 
pe urge him to dine that evening quite en 
famille at Hargrove House, 

And in the meantime the very thing Angela 
dreaded had occurred-—K Rose had met 
his unhappy wife. 

She was walking with her girls when le saw. 
her. She was very pal 
cheek there burned « crimson 
knew that his hand had brought it there, but 
he felt no one: 

He hated ber that she had spoiled his deeply- 
laid schemes, and mot less for the scorn s 
had Javished upon him. She had been s0 
different once, so gentle, so tender, so sub- 
missive to his will, and he refused to remember 
that he, and he alone, had changed and em- 
bittered that. lovely and noble nature. : 

He allowed the scholare to cathe pr ha 
emerged from his hiding-place ind a huge 
elm. Eunice was w alone, and as he 
stepped before her she uttered a low, sharp 
cry; but before her charges had time to com: 
ment upon if, or be afraid, she had recovered 
herself, and was able to speak quite calmly. 

“Go home, girls, amd tell Mrs. Wade that 
important business detaine me, brfé I shall 
return before dimmer. Mr. Rose, you will 
Pinte despatch, t bave little tin te spare 

ible ; ve little time to Z 

Mach as he hated hae pooh aus toll Ae 
admire her courage as she stood waiting for 
him to speak, which he did a# soon as the last 
ekirt had fluttered round the bend of the road. 

“So I have found you at last, my very affec- 
tionats spouse?” 

She made no answer, but only drew a little 
further from him, with such scorn and defiance 
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in her steady eyes that he half shrank beneath 
their gaze. She gave no sign of fear, and he 
understood at last that ‘this was no common 
character to deal with. He did not feel at 
all sure of victory now. 

“You will get all your belongings together 
and return with me to town,” he said at last. 
‘Your rightful place is by my side.” 

“] shall never return,” she answered, in level 
tones. “ Your conduct has made that utter] 
impossible. Your journey here has been vain.” 

“1 can compel you——” 

But she interrupted swiftly : 

“You dare not. I know too_much of your 
past for yousto attempt coercion. If only I 
were to speak, a hundred hands would be raised 
to slay you. To one woman you figured as the 
Polish patriot ; to another—my most unhappy 
self—as the Russian exile; but I—I know you 
better now. You are a spy in the Russian 
service, and if you drag me down to your own 
vile level I will tell all that I know.” 

Ou her lips it was an empty threat, but be 
did not guess that, she looked so terribly in | 
earnest; and his soul was shaken with a sudden | 
fear, for death was full of horror to this man. 

He sprang forward, and so near he was she 
felt his hot breath upon her face, iut she did 
not shrink back. She was too utterly miser- 
able to fear him ; she despised him ioo intensely 
to ask mercy of him. 

“Do you know?” he asked, noarsely, “ there 
is nothing to prevent me killing vou? There 
is no one within sight or call, and discevery 
would be out of the question. Fefore night 
friends would have helped me out ef the eoun- 
try--if such a thing had happened—if such a 
thing had happened! Be warned in time and 
come with me. You are penniless, I know, 
but you have beauty and talent, and can belp 
me if you will, and as allies we must be suc- 
cessful.” 

The look she flashed upon him was more 
than sufficient amswer, and it roused him to 
madness. Like a wild thing he sprang upon 
her. A moment Something bright flashed in 
the keen spring air; the next there creme a 
low, gurgling cry, then the sound of hast 
steps, crushing grasses and twigs benea 
them! And all alone, under the April sky, 
lay a dark figure,.with its face pillowed upon 
the outstretched arms, and the life-blood 
oozing from a terrible wound in the side. 

All around was silence. The very birds had 
ceased their songs, as though cognisant of that 
vile deed. The sky. was overcast, and a few 
big raindrops plashed down on that rigid 
form—upon the sweet, white face, and heavy 
falling hair. ‘ 

It was thus that Clifford Hargrove found 
her, and, with great horror tearing ‘at his 
heart, he knelt beside her. Thank Heaven! 
she was not dead; he could still feel a faint 
pulsation as he pressed his hand upon her 
Side. 

Lites her in his strong arms, he staggered 
on to the Orphanage, meeting no one; and 
his strength was all but spent when he came 
to the ‘big gates. There he chanced upon a 
bey, whom he immediately despatched for a 
Sorhet, and then he bore his burden into the 

ouse. 

Mrs. Wade uttered no cry, and quickly sup- 
pressed the loud lamentations of the girls, 
giving each some task to perform, whilst she 
ran hither and thither, doing all that she 
could to save Eunice's life. It was well she 
proved herself so capable and willing. In an 
incredibly short time Angela and her father 
arrived, and then the doctor. 

“She will have a sharp struggle for life,” 
said the latter. 
was the assailant?” 

With a swift glance at Angela, the Squire 
answered, 
,. No; it would probably be a tramp.” .To 
himself he said, “Heaven forgive the lie! 
But she would wish to screen hira!” 


OHAPTER Vit. 
Long days and weeks Eunice lay between 


+ cove strength and tone. 


“Has any one any idea who 


those who loved and watched by her feared | | 
she would never wake to consciousness again, 
and great sympathy was felt for her through- | 
out the county. The wildest speculations 
concerning her enemy, and the reason of his 
murderous assault, were rife; but those who 
possessed the secret held it inviolate. At | 
length there came a day when the doctor bade | 
Angela hope, and it was a bright one for the 
irl. It was soon followed by a brighter, when | 
Eunice, the very ghost of herself, came down- | 
stairs, leaning om (Mrs. ‘Wade's arm. 

The my 3% Angela, and Clifford held quite 
a little feast in honour of the occasion. It 
had grown a customary thing now for the | 

| 
! 
} 





young man to form one of the party, and 
Angela accepted his presence as a matter of 
course. 

“(My dear,” said the Squire, bending ovér 
Eunice as she lay upon her couch, “I have a 
little plan to hibet which 1 haope wil! meet 
your approval. As it will be weeks before 
you are able to resume. your duties, the 
trustees have decided to engage a substitute 
whilst you recruit your health and strength ; 
and as Augela professes herself weary of | 
Wintringham, I thought it would be nice if 
we all went down to Hastings together.” 

“But,” began Eunice, when he stayed her | 
peremptorily. H 

“No excises, and let no pecuniary con- | 
siderations affect your decision. I charg 
myself with all expenses. You seem to forget | 
how heavy a debt I owe you, or else you are 
too proud to receive your due!” 

“T am not proud-—-at least, not with you 
and Angela!” 

“And you will join us? The change will 
be delightful!” 

“You are too good to me!” she answered, 
unsteadily. “I do not know how to thank 
you, except by Come g you!’ 

Angela was delighted, and the next morning 
began preparations for their flight, so that 
before the week ended they were setiled at 
Hastings, where Clifford promised to join 
them in a few days. 

‘Away from Wintringham Eunice quickly re- 
The light came 
back to her eyes, the faint, sweet smile to the 
perfect mouth. i 

“You are altogether another creature!’ 
Angela said, regarding her with utmost satis- 
faction. ‘I shali love this place all my life 
for the good it has done you. See, papa, she 
is not. nearly so shadowy as she was a week 
ago. Upon my word, Eunice, you are growing 
quite fat!” 

And then she laughed and kissed her friend, 
and behaved in an altogether erratic fashion, 
until the Squire reminded her that Eunice 
was not yet strong enough to bear any excite- 
ment. 

At the close of eight days Clifford appeared 
on the scene, and was closeted some consider- 
able time with Mr. Warren. Then Angela was 
summoned. 

“T scent a mystery!” she said, laughing, 
“and I hate anything that is not altogether 
clear ; but it is a shame to make me share in 
their conspiracy,” and she tripped smilingly 
away, leaving Funice to her own thoughts. 

It was not long before she reappeared, look- 
ing very pec wir and somewhat pale. 

“ Dear!” she said, laying her hand upon the 
other's shoulder, “I have news for you!” 

Eunice started. 

“Of him? Has he found me again?” 

“No, it is not that. Dear, prepare yourself 
for a great shock! You are free!” 

“Free!” she echoed, under her breath. 
“ You mean that he is dead!” 

“(My dear, yes. It happened yesterday. 
Eunice, you are faint!” 

“No; let me be just a moment! There, ree, 
I am ready to listen now! How did he die? 
and where?” 

“The secret society of the Avenging Hand 
discovered he was not one of them, bat a 
Russian , 80 the members drew Jots to de- 
termine who should kill him. A young Russian 


} 
| 


| all his sins upon his head. I cannot 


mee 


He shot Raymond Rose yesterday in the open 
park. He fell dead without so much 4s 4 gigh 
or groan. Ob, Eunice! dear Eunice! do not 
break down! Surely you cannot weep for 
him?” 

A. strong shudder shook the slender frame 
from head to foot. 

“I cannot grieve for him; but oh, Angela 
whet a dreadful end to. such a life—not 
thoment for repentance’Sr prayer-—to die with 
bear the 
thought. Rememiber, I loved him once. Oh!” 
dropping on her knees with clasped hands an 
streaming eyes, “may Heaven forgive you 
Raymond, as now from my heart I do!” and 
awed by her manner, feeling instinctively, she 
desired to be alone. Angela went out closing 
the door upon ber. And there the newly-made 
widow knelt, praying earnestly for one who 
had done his best to break ber heart and take 
away the life that had been so fair until he 
came to spoil and wreck it. 


} 
i 


Again it was St. Valentine’s Day, and 


| Angela, with a bright blush on her radiant 


face, was engaged in untying the string which 
bound a dainty parcel directed in Olifford’s 
well-known writing. 

The Squire watched with interest whilst 
she removed the voluminous folds of soft white 
paper, until she disclosed to his view a bear 
tifully chased bracelet, set with rubies; but 
it was not upon the gift that the girl’s eyes 
rested, but upon the written words enclosed—~ 
just'a brief quotation with one sentence of his 
own appended : 

I love you, sweet; how can you ever lcara 
How much f love you?” 

‘If, indeed, you would make me happs 
meet me at noon by the shrubbery gates 
Crrrrorp.” 

“Well, Angela, are you not satisfied with 
your valentine?” asked the Squire, with a 
quizzical smile. “ You look———’ 

“Don’t comment on my looks, sir!” she 
retorted, saucily. “It is not polite,” and, 
gathering up her parcel and a pile of letters, 
she ran out of the room. 

Should she go? Dared she accept the prof. 
fered love, she who was all unworthy of such a 
beon? Did she really love him aa he desired 
and deserved? A bright blush styinod her 
cheeks, and ber head drooped low. 

“T do love him,” she whispered. ; 
with all my heart. How could I havo ever 
dreamed he was not all im ali to me?’ 

Later on she dressed with trembling hands 
longing for, and yet dreading, the coming in 
terview. She knew that by granting Clifford's 
request she was acknowledging her own pas 
sion, and a maiden’s natural modesty made her 
shrink from doing this. 

More than once upon her journey she retraced 
her steps, but at last, one her covragt 
she turned and fled towards the shrubbery, 
allowing herself no time to alter ‘her decision 

And when she was a long way off, Clitford 
saw her, and went to meet her. 

“What am I to understand?” he asked, in 
alow voice. “I do not think you would trifle 
with me. Does your presence mean that I may 
hope?” 

Angie was so afraid of cryimg for sheer 
happiness that she dared only answer lightly, 
not looking at him. 

“Tt means that I surrender at discretion 

“That. this is my valentine?” he asked 

assing an arm about her.. “Is it so, sweei 
Peart?” and then, they being alone, he drew 
her close, and ionately Kiesod the sweet 
lips, which now were not loth to respond to 
his caresses. 

* * * * . 

As Clifford insisted wpon a speedy wedding, 
and there was really no reason why the young 
people should not settle at once, the prepara- 
tions went on merrily. Only sometimes 
Angela would pause and look wistfully at her 
father, once meeting her eyes he asked—— 

“What is it, littl woman? Why do you 


“Oh! yes 





was the one upon whom the task devolved. 





Wife and death. There were moments when 


regard me so pitifully?” 
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“{ dim thinking how-lonely ou will be'whem |, 


Tam gone.” ” 
“Come here, Angela u 
he much if 1 were to follow in. your ste 
Sh 


® started in surprise, oe anemeey —* 

*} should be glad if I knew it was your | 18 3 
happiness, and That my new raamma was a his coming Coronation ;! and at the moment, 
Do I know her, 


very, Very loyable woman. 
9 oer 
pa? 


. 
“Better than any other woman. “t is 


Buhice.” 


“Oh! with a’ breath of astonishment, 
“T never dreamed of such o thing; but T am 
Let me congratu- 


more glad than I can say. 
late’ you.” | * 


“Don't be prematare. T have not spoken 


yet, and she may refuse.’ 


* Tf she does Vil never spéak to her again,’ 
@, stoutly; “but she never 
Oh, dad! what happy times 


announced, Ai 
ean bé so ervel. 
we shall have together yet! 
& ~ * » « * * 
“ Eunice, I havea question to ask!” 
“ Wihat. is it;. Ma. Warren?”’ 
fhe Squire possessed. himseli of her slender 


delicate hands, and all in amoment, she knew 
what she had never before suspected, and 


stood. silent and flushed’ before him. 


“TI am older than you, dear, but I am not 
incapable of leve,.and I love you very truly. 


Will youhe my. wife’ 
“You. cannot mean 
past?” 
“T do mean ib. 
call you my wife!” 
* But what,of Angela’? 
“She will be delighted. She 
me of that,” 


. Mr. Warren,” Eunice. said, gravely, * no 
woman can love twice as 1 loved him; but I 
ou. I~+Lde not think any other man 
oould fill the place you hold in my affection. 
Tf you are content to take me, knowing these 


esteem 


things———’ 
“TI am.more than content, dear 
Then you. give this little hand to me?” 
“Tf you wish it—yes.” 
* * * oF uw 


So there were two weddings instead of one. 


And in her’bright glad life Angela forgot the 
save at rare istervals; and although 
Kunice conld not share that forgetfulness, her 


way lay in pleasant peths, and in her own 
sweet, grave way she was more than content. 
As for Squire Warren the blesses the day on 


made his: happiness her care! 


[THe END.] 


. e 2 > | wax ha te ¢ 10 * ha . 
which she. gave herself into his keeping, and | S#V® Danquets to the rich and the poor, to 








RINGS. 


A curious custom peculiar to the Isle of Man | 


is that by which if a man offend an unmarried 
woman the Deemster gives her a rope, a sword, 
anda ring. She then has the choice of hang- 
ing him with the rope, beheading him with: the 
sword, or marrying. The lasi procedure was 
the most common. It is recorded of the women 
of Prussia that. during the war of 1813 they 
gave up their geld wedding-rings to the war 
fund, and in exchange the Government ‘gave 
them iroa rings. During the Commonwealth 


the use of the wedding-ring was for a time | 


abelished owing to whut ,was considered its 
heathenish' origin and the puritan scruples 
agaimst it, Posie rings of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries have a quaintness oftheir 
own, although the love rhymes inscribed on 
them do not possess any great literary merit 
The most common are: “God saw thee, Most 
fit for me”; ‘‘ Let us love, Like turtledove”; 


‘OTs fit men should not be alone, Which made | 


Tom to marry Joan.” 





a 


—— ———— 


A STARE. 
“ Tt takes two. persons to make a stare.” 
Oh, no, mistaken brother ; 
Just look at a cross-eyed girl with care— 
Rach eye stares at the other. ° 


Would it ver Jor|' Tae Riviera visit, which'wag never defiaitely 


this—knowing my | South of France to spend & certain time with 


It is ‘my dearest: wish to 


has assuréd 


heart. 
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‘getiled, is now quite abandoned. His Majesty 
ig overwhelmed with work in connection. with 


too, ‘is disinclined to take his well-earned 
holiday, ‘as he has felt very keenly the recent 
¢ | disaster‘and the Joss of life which occurred 
in South Africa. It is now settled that he will 
cruise about off the South Coast in the new 
yacht durmg the’ Faster holidays. 

Tui Queen is very. sid at leaving “Marl- 
borough House, to which she has grown so 
attached, and rather dreads the somewhat 
gloomy grandeur of Buckingham Palace. , She 
takes great delight, however, in her new life 
at ‘Windsor Castle, and she and the King will 
spend as much time as possible there in the 
summer. 

‘Tue King has commanded Mr... Abbey, 
R.A., to paint ‘a picture of the Coronation at 
Westminster Abbey. His Majesty has ex- 
pressed a wish that as far as possible the pic- 
ture shail contain portraits of those present. 
The first Court is being painted by Mr. Hal 
Hurst. 


Ir has frequently been stated that Princess 
Henry of Battenberg iz shortly going to. the 
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’ 


the Empress Eugénie at Cap Martin, and then 
visit her relations in.Germany. There ts no 
foundation at.all for the statement. -Princess 
‘Beatrice is about to move to the small. house 
which she has, taken in Kensington. in. order 
to see to the fitting up of-her suite of rooms 
ii Kensington Palace. She has consented to 
pay one or two short’ visits in the country, but 
otherwise she will stay in town till after the 
Coronation. “ 

Prince ALEXANDER oF BarrensERG has just 
been up for his examimation ‘for the Royal 
Navy, and has now gone back to Osborne Cob- 
tage, so. that all the. family are together, 
except Priice Maurice, who is at school at 
Hemel Hempstead, where he is getting on ex- 
cellently, both in work and play. 

His Majesty. Kine Epwarp VIL.’s decision 
to feast. half-a-million of his poor. sulfects 
during Coronation week is a repetition of the 
magmficent hospitality of King Edward I. upon 
alike occasion. For fifteen days that monarch 





princes, nobles and paupers. Tables were jaid 

n many néw halls built for the purpose, and 
| attached to them were numerous kitchens, 
| while: additional leaden cauidrons were placed 
| outside for cookery purposes. 300 barrels of 
j'wine were purchased for the eccasions. 

Oxe of the most extraordinary gifts made on 
the Coronation Day ef Edward I. was that of 
500 horses, which had been used by the Roval 
princes ared other personages in the procession 
to Westminster Abbey. ‘These horses, 
ridhly eaparisoncd and harnessed just as they 
were, were let loose into the very midst of the 
mob after the banquet in Westminster Hall 
that, always succeeded a Coronation in those 
days. The people in the streets were permitted 
to catch the animats, and to him who caught 
a horse it and its appointments belonged. 


Nor one of the Edwards was crowned with 
is Queen in Westminster Abbey, except the | 
first King of that name, and it is furthermore 

remarkabie that the Coronation of Edward I. 
(and Queen Eleanor was the first that took 
‘lace in the present Abbey of Westminster. 
King Edward I. was crowned alone, for he 
was nok married at the time of his succession ; 
the third. Edward was o boy of fourteen when 
he was crowned; Edward IV. was unmarried 
lat the time of his Coronation; Edward V:, 
| though he was born in the Abbot's house at 
| Westminster, where his mother had fled for 
| sanetuary, and was so nearly crowned that ever 
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Edward) V1... was a boy of ten, when, the eere- 
mony. was performed. Hence. from the aus-~ 
picious: occasion upon which the good Queen 
Eleanor went: to Westminster Abbey with her 
-husband until the present day no 
been crowned with his wife. 

Gems 

THE requests we make of God interpret our 
character. They show us as we are, , God 
reads our character in our, prayers. What we 
love best, what we covet most, that gives the 
key to our hearts, bs 

Wat owe most nééd to learn is this: That 
jwe may be laying-up heavenly treasures of 
which nothing can, deprive us, whilst we are 
laying up earthly treasures of which we can- 
not be sure for so much as an hour... ti 

A man should nob place happiness as the 
sole’ aim of his dxiaitese's he sald strive to 
win honour and distinction, to benefit hie fellow 
men, and, above all, to fulfil his duty, with no 
higher“reward here bélow than his own ap- 
proval. 


‘THOUGH pity is represented in female garb, 
yet woman when she yy strike, strikes harder, 
straighter, swifter, more wusparingly thap man. 
Perhaps sho suffers as much as she inflicts, and 
this makes her ruthless, reckless—who knows? 
If so, she would rather die than acknowledge it- 

Lzarn to entwine with your prayers the 
smail cares, trifling sorrows, the little wants of 
daily life: Whatever affects you'~be it 
changed look, an altered tone, an unkind word, 
a wrong, a Wound, a demand you cannot meet,. 
a. sorrow “you eannot disclose—turn if inte 
prayer, and send it up to God. . Disclosures you 
may not make to man you can make to the 
Lord) Men may be too little for your great 
matters; God is not too great for your small 
ones. Only give yourself to prayer, whatever 
be the occasion that calls for it. 








A WOMAN NEVER FORGETS— 

‘be place her hand across her mouth whem 
yawning. q “2 

To avoid contradicting flatly, t 

That. when an apology is. offered, courtesy 
demands that it be accepted. 

That she is not privile ed to lend a bor- 
rowed article without permission from’ the 
owner. 

That ‘it is in bad taste to discuss private 
or domestic affairs in the omnibus or tramear. 
The vehicle is apt to be stop suddenly, 
and her remarks fall upon ears for which they 


; were not. intended 


That. the assistants in the shops peceive 


| salafies to be models of patience and to cater 


to her whims and fancies. : 
There is not 2 moment when someone, upom 
whom she desires to make a good impression, 
may not be observing her. 
To gaze long into the plate-glass windows 
she is passing; not, however, at their con- 
tents, but. at herself. 
That it is a matter of course for “mere 
man” to give her his seat in the tramear. He 
does not. need to be thanked; an icy. bow it 
sufficient. e 
nee. Cet ee = ee emt ‘ , 
JUST LIVE THY LIFE. 
Just live thy life in full content. 
Do all thy best with what is sent; 
Thou but receivest what was meant. 
Just live thy life. 





Just live thy life. Be not in fear, 
The strength of wrong shall disappear, 
And the right is ever drawing near. 
Just Hive thy life. 


Just live thy life. Seem what thou art; 
Nor from snmplicity ' 





the wild fowl for the Coronation banquet: had 





‘ 
been ordered, was never actually crowned, and. 


depart, 
And peace shall come upon thy heart, 
Just live thy life § =| } 
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Gleanings | 


THERR are, gn ees diferent kinds of | 
house-Ay known and classified. 


Suatumsy Enoine Ever Manz. — The 
smallest engine ever made’ has been completed. 
itis atiorizental engine, and runs as accurately 
as the best engine ever-built. Yt is made of 
gold,’ silver, copper, and steel, and covers a 
space about the size of a penny. 

A Doe Nuisance.—In Northern Patagonia 
«x reward is offered for the extermination of | 
the dogs that overrun that part of the world. 
Che ancestors of these wild. dogs were a pair 
of tame collies which were taken over by @ 
Scotaman straight from his native heath. 

Marerep Persons Live Lonorsry.—Accord- 
ing to Noirot, married women live on an aver- 
age five years longer than maids, while married 
men live seven years lenger than bachelors. 
* But,” adds the statistician, “this state of 
things will improve-that is, the prolongation 
of life ameng married people will be farther 
extended when our ‘social conditions become 
more perfect, when man ceases to monopolise 
vhe right to natural selection.” 


Distixertons wirrn Dirrerences.—In mak- | 
ing the announcements to his congregation re- 
cently a minister g@aid:-~“* Remember our Com- 
munion service next Sunday. The Lord is with | 
us in the forenoon and the bishop in the even- 
ing.”. Here is another lapeus Vingue, which 
had its origin in a Sunday school. The super- | 
intendent was making a fervid prayer, and | 
asked Divine blessing upon each and every | 
enterprize in which the school was interested. | 
He closed his petition in the following words: | 
-—“‘And now, O Lord, bless the lambs of this | 
fold and make them ‘meet for the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Amen.’" 


Lunop ror A Farrnine.--A satisfying | 
reakfast in Dorset Street, Poplar, is made up 
of farthings-worths. Bill of fare: Rloater, | 
id. ; margarine, 4d.; bread, 4d.; coffee, 4d. | 
Ur for the bloater and margarine the hungrier | 
may substitute a farthing rasher and a farthing 
kipper. For dinner the plutocrat of Dorset | 
Street may have three ounces of steak or chop, | 
costing a hali-penny, two potatoes at a far- 
thing, and‘a farthing’s-worth of bread fou | 
can buy a farthing’s-worth of coal; but for | 
that you only gét a pound of the worst quality | 
of fuel, and the price works out at something | 
like £2 per ton. 

A Souoor ror Docs.—A school for dogs is | 
the latest development of the educational | 





' 


movement. It has ‘been established in 
Paris with the object of teaching, ~not 
letters, but politeness. . The  schoolroom 
is furnished with. chairs, tables, and rugs to 
rive the necessary “local colour” to the sur- 
roundings. The dog pupils are trained to 
welcome visitors by jumping up, wagging the 
tail, and giving alow bark, When the visitor | 
‘eaves the dog accompanies him to the door and | 
bows his'farewell by bending his head to the | 
floor, He ie trained Ineewine to pick up a hand- 
kerchief, glove, or fan that has cares and to 
return i to the owner. He is taught, further, 
to walk.with “ proud and prancing steps” when 
out with his mistress, 

“A Brr too Sraone” vor tan Dexs.—A 
good story is told concerning ths Duke of 
Cambridge, who some years ago called apon a 
London photographer for the purpose of having 
ins portrait taken. Rumoar has it that the 
operator, instead of being awed by such con- 
descension on the part of a near relative of our 
late Queen, treated the old Duke with an air 
of famiberity which more surprised than piqued 
the exCommander-in-Chief. He quietly sub- 
mitted to be , and obediently followed the 
instructions of the photographer until that. in- 





Mopran Socmry.—-“ What is your impres- 
sion of modern society?” asked the old-time 
friend. “ Well,” was the answer, “I wouldn’ 
like to have you mention it to mother or the 
girls; but my impression is that society is a 
place whero a man who has worked his way up 
in the world from nothing to a-millionaire is 
likely to get sneered at because he can’t play 
ping-pong.” 

Quzen’s Prers.—Many years ago, . when 
Quedn Alexandra Visited Ireland, she received 
on landing the present of a white dove as an 
emblem of peace and goodwill. On her return 
to London she bought it a mate, and provided 
a home for it at Sandringham, where the pair 
raised @ numerous progeny. The present in- 
habitantg of the Queen’s dove-house are direct 
descendants of the original’ pair; they are 
white, with eyes like pink coral. 

Coronation Cisims.—-The Duke of Norfolk, 
ws Warl Marshal, is receiving some extra- 
ordinary correspondence iff connection with the 
Coronation. Some of the most audacious ap- 

lications for seats for the Coronation service 

ave come from members of the aristocracy. 
There is a story: that the son of 4 peer begged 
to be ict im as a lay figure in the choir. ‘Tlie 
son of @ Duke. hearing of this, is said to have 


, applied for the post of organ-blower for that 


occasion only, 

Pinc-Pone Scorwe.--To a correspondent 
who asks for “some instructions as to scoring 
in ping-pong,” a contemporary replies as fol- 
lows ;—(1) Knocking the bail througl the win- 
dow counts, three. (2) Breaking plate-glass 
mirror counts two, (3) Striking next player 
with tacket takes eight off your score. (4) 
Lodging ball in ear of fussy old gentleman’ who 
is looking on counts six ali around, (5) Hitting 
self under chim with handle of racket entitles 
you to another shot. (6) Knocking ball into 
opponent's eye is game, 

Fxxoing For Woury.—'there are growing 
signa that fencing is more and more becoming 
a@ pastime for women, and assuredly of all 
sports it is one which none can decry as un 
suitable to the sex. Roman women were often 
skilled with the sword, and fer promoting 
grave of carriage, quickness of eye and move- 
ment, and working all the muscles of the body, 
fencing is about the best exercise a woman can 
take. It is because it affords so much exercise 
that. it is so much to be commended to girls 
and women who live in towns and have few 
means of getting the necessary amount of mus 
owar work which all need if health is to be 
taken into consideration. 

Lazour Savinc.—The lifting magnet is an 
outgrowth of the toy that has been the delight 
of schoolboys for years—only instead of picking 
up needles, the commercial liffing magnet 
raises great plates of steel or bars of iron, 
carrying them from. place to place. The lifting 
magnet makes it a simple matter to load a 
train with steel or to wnload a cargo. The 
magnet is put into contact with the piece of 
material to be raised, electric current is 
turned on, the lifting ne is set working, 
and the thing is done. One magnet will elevate 
a mass of metal aggregating two tons im weight. 
A single mechanic is usually in ebarge of the 
crane to which the magnets are attached. 

Tur Rorvat Stanparv.—The Royal Standard 
should ‘not be ordinarily used at any celebra- 
tion. It is the sole prerogative of Royalty to 


hoist this flag, but, splendid as it is, many | 


people will be forgiven for electing to hoist 
this upon State occasions, especially as it is 
not forbidden by law. The three leopards of 

land are always on the upper corner, in 
the corresponding corner horizontally is the 
Scottish lion, while beneath the English 


leopards is the Irish harp, the fourth corner 

again filled by the English leopards. 
Possibly in the near future this corner, in 
whioh leopards may appear somewhat 
superfinous, may be occupied either by some 
device embiematical of Britivh possessions over 
the sea, or the Welsh dragon. 





| believing that the prayers 
|mace friends save them from baving to sityfor 
| several years ona Stone jn the 
| A father’s threat to hi 


Warr JEWISH, WOMEN Marry,—J ewish women 


dread the after life if they de not get married, 
husbands and 


“ dreadful place.’ 
s danghter is that he wil! 
not get her a husband, 

A. Cuntovs (hrr.--Two septuagenarians 
have just celebrated their golden wedding, and 
among their. many ras one from a 
} monument. and tombstone manufacturer, whose 
gift teok the form of a,handsomely-designed 
tombstone with the names of the couple en 





presents 


| graved-upopit. Itwill beat once erected upon 
| a spot whieh the recipients of the gift have 


selected as their last resting-p] 
couple aré said te be delighted w 
| present. 
| Tus Home or ree Qvacx.—It ie strange te 
read that Berlin, the capital of the most scientd- 
fic of Empires, is also among the headquarters 
of quackery.” Some recent statisties show that 
there floursh ‘by the side of some 2,000 quali- 
fied medical men no fewer than 476 professional 
quacks in Berlin, The fitness of these gentry for 
treating the diseases of the human form divine 
may be guessed at from the fact that of the 
male “ healers” 20 per cent. had been servants 
| or workmen, 40 per cent. artisans, and 16 per 
cent, tradesmen. Among 125 ‘ y healers” 
| only one had enjoyed more than the most 
elementary education, while 58 per cent. were 
of the servant class, 24 per. cent. shopgirls, 10 
pet cent. factory ‘hands, and 4 per cent. sick 
nurses 

Tur Brorcte Mar>.—In several of the large 
towns in America and on the Continent there 
pre a number of girls making o good living by. 
cleaning bicycles for members of the well-to-do 
class who do not enjoy the task and who dislike 
taking the necessary time and trouble involved 
in getting them to shops where such work is 
done. In addition to cleaning the machine, 
the bievcle maid makes it a part of her business 
to see that every screw and nut is in its place, 
and that handle-bars, saddles, ete., are mm no 
danger of loosening unexp y She charges 
just what the owner of the wheel would have 
| to pay at the shops, but her customers say that 
| she does her work more thoroughly, and that 
| they prefer having it done at home, and so het 
| orde vs are increasing steadily. 

Tax Tron Horsestor.—! he iron horseshoe, 
permanently fixed to the hoof, was introduced 
| 
' 
} 
i 
' 
| 
























in the fourth contary of the Christian era, On 
the grassy plains of Asia, and on the open 
ground elsewhere, shoes were not needed ; butt 
ths Romans soon found that their paved roads 
| wore the hoof away, and often lamed an ani 
mal when his service was the most needed, 
They could devise no better remedy, however, 
than leathern soles and bags to protect the 
hoof, though there is reason to believe that 
they liad an iron shoe which they put on and 
took off at pleasure. Some writers are of 
opinion that the later Romans had learned to 
nail the shoe under the hoof ; but it seems pro- 
bable that the crescent-chaped horseshoe of 
modern times was first inveuted in same part 
of the Eastern Empire, and that its form sur- 
gested its namé, Selene, the moon. 

Beccars’ Feast Dar.—One day in the year 
Constantinople iv free from the beggar nuisance 
—on November 25. This is the festival of St- 
John the Almsgiver, the past n saint of the 
mendicant profession. No beggar of the Greek 
faith is on his or her heat that day. In the 
| forenoon, all, or nearly all, orthodox mendicants 
attend a special service in the Church of St. 
Constantine, at which an archbishop officiates. 
The festivities are arranged by the beggars 
corporation, for they are organised into a guild 
like any other trade. ‘The church, spacious as 
it is, is often none too large for the numerous 
congregation of beggars, many of whom in their 
holiday garb look like reepeotable citizens. 
The rest of the day is spent in festivities, wiveu 
extend so far into the night that many of the 
revellers are unable to attend to business’ on 
| the morrow. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
f OR the space of two minutes they 
stand thus. Sybil can almost 
feel the girl’s spirit creep back 
into the slender frame again. 





close on Sadie’s arm, and it is the 
firm grip that awakens the poor girl to the 
hideousness, the full horror of the blow that 
has fallen on her. 

Sybil’s heart is beating like a sledge-hammer 
In all her wildest dreams she 
never pictured so great a triumph as this. 
the moment to prevaricate, she must 
strike the final blow at once. 

“Yes, Gerald Musgrave is here,” and she 
bends closer to the pale, distraught face. “ He 
is asking for his wife, Saditha!” 

A quiver passes over Sadie’s white li 
as acutely, agonisingly awake to all 
Meg ; but she cannot utter one to save her 

e. 


“You must let me help you,” Sybil goes on 
ly, “in this fearful moment. 
me as a friend, Sadie, I will not desert you!” 

As a drowning wretch clutches at a straw 
so does poor Sadie grasp the offer of help, 
though how or in what way Miss Warner can 
er her brain at this 


“What can I do?” she murmurs, in low, 
“What can I do?” 
He cannot do much, 


distraught tones. 

“You must temporise. 
Remember, be is a criminal hiding from 
justice, but he is your husband for all that!” 
A pang shoots through Sadie’s heart that 
makes her quiver in every limb, to Sybil’s 
intense satisfaction, “amd he has a right to 
demand an account from you of all your 


Sadie passes one cold hand over her brow, 
and Sybil goes on hurriedly. 
“He has written a message to you through 
will you hear it?” 
glances round half nervously as she speaks. 
Sadie makes no sign, but she does not wait 
“He must see you to-night. 
If you refuse this,” 
Sybil’s face is growing pale now, “then he will 
force himself in here, and before everyone, 
before Lord Ardean, he” : 





not be denied. 


breaks from Sadie’s lips. 
You are my friend, you promised to 
help me! You know all my miserable story, 
you will not let him do that! 


“Anything but 


Sybil puts her treacherous, traitress arms 
about the girl’s form. 

“No, I will not let him do that. 
let me advise you, Sadie!” 

} I will'do all you say!’ 
“Then send a written word to Gerald Mus- 
grave at once, appoint a meeting-place this 

Your husbh—I mean Lord Ardean, 
will not return till late from Galtown. 
thankful, i that I asked him to do those 
commissions for me!” this comes straight 
from Sybil’s heart; it is rarely she ry 80 
“You have, therefore, am ex- 
cellent opportunity for being absent and keep- 
sag any appointment you may make!” 

“To steal from the house like a thief!” 
Sadie murmurs, in tones of indescribable an- 
guish and bitterness, burying her face in her 
hands. “Oh, Heaven, have mercy on me! I 
bave been weak, I have been wrong; but the 
punishment is greater than I can bear!” 

Sybil waits a moment impatiently. 
in at last, “what 
Am I not right? Is it not 





Pwiser to satisfy this man and prevent any 
scene of violence taking place here beneath 
Riel’s roof?” ‘ 

“Yes, yes, you are right!” the poor girl 
answers, lifting “her ashen face from her 
hands. “I will see him to-night. It will 

give me some hours in which to re my 

darling for the awful shame, the hotror that 

{ must bring upon him. I must stop Aim 

from coming here, whatever happens—that 

must never be ! It—-'t is all like some hideous 
nightmare! I thought my misery was all 

done—that I was free! Ah! may you never 

suffer as I have been made to suffer through 

this man. I will see him to-night for Niel’s 

sake! for my darling’s sake—but it will break 

my ‘heart !” : 

“Come, that is very wise,” Sybil” says, 

briskly. Her eyes are shining like luminous 

stars, her cheeks are burning with a patch of 

red, awakened by the strong emotion within 

her, her hands are shaking with agitation. 

At this moment jit is she, and not Sadie, 

who is apparently suffering the most. 

“We have not a moment to lose. See, here 

is pen and paper. Write a few lines. Lottie 

will convey them to their proper destination. 

Poor Lottie! she is so overwhelmed with gricf 

for you; she can scarcely do anything now ; 

little she thought when she came here that 
it was to meet a sister.” 

Sadie shivers at the word; but she lets 

Sybil lead her to the table and put, a peri into 

her weak hand. 

“Write as follows,” Miss Warner com- 
mands, and, with quivering fingers, Sadie 
essays to obey. Twice she tries, twice she 
fails. While bending above her, Sybil 
Warner's face grows ghastly in its intensity, 
and she smothers a curse that wil! rise. 

At last, by an extreme effort, Sadie forces 
her strength to return. 

“Meet me,” Sadie writes, at Sybil’s dicta- 
tion, “in the hut outside Knarlsborough 
grounds on the road to the right. I will be 
there at eight o'clock. I must see you— 
Sadie.” 

Were she less stunned by the magnitude 
of the horror that was fallen on her, Sadie 
must note the extraordinary excitement 
that seems to pervade Miss Warner’s actions. 
She would, tco, have penned different words 
to the man who has come a second time to 
ruin her life. But her strength is so feeble; 
her mental agony so great, she notices nothing, 
she is capable of feeling nothing; but that a 
black shadow as of death has come upon her 
golden happiness, and that she stands on the 
edge of a chasm that is widening with hideous 
rapidity between her beloved and herself. 

Tt is Sybil who blots the paper; Sybil who 
folds it. 

“Now,” she says, in strangely husky tones, 
“TI will run and give this to Lottie; she must 
take it at once, and she will give him all 
instructions. You have done very wisely,” 
she adds, just stopping an instant by Sadie's 
s:de. There is almost a smile of triumph on 
her face. “I do not think ‘we need fear 
failure for our plan to-night.” 

And with that she goes swiftly from the 
room, leaving Sadie standing with her two 
hands pressed to her burning brows. 

Left alone, the poor child gazes slowly from 
side to side in a dim, wretched way. 

“What hes happened?” she murmurs, 
vaguely. ‘I feel numb! Cold all over. So— 
so strange.” She moves a few steps nearer 
the fire; the movement seems to awaken her ; 
she utters a low cry. “Ah! I know all now. 
I remember. It is ended, my bright, beauti- 











ful life is done. Oh! Niel, Niel, my love! my 
dear, dear love! Can. you forgive.me? | 
have ruined your happiness. I have brought 
shame on your proud I, whom you 
have done so much for. Why cannot I die 
now!” moans the poor girl in her madness. 
Then suddenly she hears voices, and she 
recollects that anyone seeing her now will be 
alarmed and surprised at her appearance. 
With all her feeble strength she goes from 
the room, up the broad stiirease, just as 
Philip Brewer and Lord Grafford enter the: 
hall, and, with bated breath and wildiy-beat 
ing heart, she gains her ow» room. 
er trembling hands can just turn the lock 
and then she falls prostrate face downwards 
on the ground; not fainting, not merci- 
fully insensible, but overwhelmed with the 
ony which has seized her heart; an agony 
whic is so great that she prayy that Heaven 
may have mercy and release-her soul in- death. 


Sybil, when she leaves Sadie, rushes 
hurriedly upstairs and goes to Miss Musgrave’s- 
apartment, 

“T have succeeded,” 
deep triumph. 

Lottie is sitting crouched jy the fire, and 
makes no reply to this exultant speech. 

“ Still weeping over spilt milk,” Sybil meer. 
quietly. “Why, Lottie, you astonish me! 
What on earth is the matter?” 

Lottie shudders. 

“Can you ask? It’s all very well for you 
Sybil. Your path is clear; but think of mins! 
All my chance is gone. Have you forgotten 
that this Robert Cuthbert was Grafford’s. 
cousin, and that he was murdered by my——’” 

“Your brother! No, I have not forgotten: 
it, seeing that I have just read a full account 
of the whole affair in that letter. But what 
has that got to do with your chances with Lord 

}rafford? Who is there to tell him that Jack: 
Ronald and Gerald Musgrave were one and the 
same man? Come, you must not be a fool! 
Tt is not the ‘time to waste moaning in this 
way. Besides, I shal! want you to-night. You 
must help me!’ 

“ What am I to do?” asks Lottie, sullenly 

“You must act to-night your very best. You 
shall not complain in ‘the future, I can tell you. 
Ali you have to do is to keep Grafford amused 
and out of the way, while I—~” 

“While you-—-!” Lottie finishes in o 
questioning tone. - 

“While I go ott to meet Lord Ardean, and 
then lead him to the hut outside Knarisborough 
grounds, where he will have the pleasure of 
seeing his pure wife alone with a man, and 
that man her lover!” 

“Suppose it should fail!” whispers Lottie. 
Sybil laughs. - j 

“J am not so cowardly. I play for big 
stakes. I must be bold. Besides, how can it 
fail?’—think of the circumstances—the hut-- 
the time of night, Niel’s jealousy, and her agi- 
tation—the silly fool will condemn herself.” 

Lottie looks dubious, and says nothing 

“Do you still doubt?” Sybil cries, im- 
patiently. “Well; I dtm’t care! To-mght 
will prove how right I am, and give me the 
success for which I have planned—fer which I 
have longed. Lottie, they say the devil helps 


she says, in tones of 





his own; then, indeed, it must be some power- 

| ful spirit whe has come to my aid today. Why 

should I have suddenly determined it would. 

| be wise to have Niel out of the way? Why), 

| should this letter have come to put such a new 

and strong weapon in my hand? Who knows! 
-—the fates have smiled, that is enough for 


me!” 
Lottie shudders once again 
“JT wish to-night were over!” she says in a& 
| low, nervous way, and Sybil leughs again. 
| “You poor, puny, trembling creature,” she 
says in tones of deepest disdain, “I pity you! 
As for me, I could shout with the fulness of 
my joy. I think, Lottie, my revenge is close 
at hand. He will kneel to me—he will turm 
to me in this hour of shame and misery. He 
will be mine again—mine ; my own to love ané 
hold for ever!” 
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THE CLOUDS THAT ONCE DARKENED SADIE’S LIFE ARE PAST FOR EVER. 


And, throwing herself into a chair, Sybil 
gives herself up to her wild and blissful 
dreams. 

Philip Brewer does not accept Lord Graf- 
ford’s invitation to go into the smoking-ruom 
when they enter the castle. He has had a 
long walk to a farm-house, not very near at 
hand, and he prefers to run up to his room and 
refresh himself by changing his clothes for 
dinner, 

His man is busy arranging things when he 
enters. Philip is about to fling himself down 
in & chair when he catches sight of a neute 
lying on the table. He opens it hurried!y;-and 
his face grows grave. 

‘Who brought this, Simmonds?” he asks, 
turning to the man. 

The valet looked surprised. 

“I don’t know, sir,” he answers. 
there when I came in, sir.” 

Philip stands end seans the few hurried, 
faintly-inscribed words— 

Meet me in the hut outside Knarlsborough 
grounds on the road to the right. I will Be 
there at eight o’clock.: I must see you. 

4 “ Sapir.” 

“What does it mean; what has happened?” 
he asks himself anxiously. “‘ Why meet her in 
the hut; why not in the house? Poor child, 
poor child! It is to escape from these devils, 
lexpect. They have tormented her passing 
words while I have been away. She must he 
in great treuble or she would not have written 
to me like this. I must meet her, and yet I do 
not like doing it for fear that still greater and 
more terrible trouble may. follow.” 

Ho reads the note again and again. 

“How agitated she was when she wrote 
this,” he muses. “I. cannot refuse to go; it 
may be something new, something in which I 
cen help her. I would not hesitate about -it 
but ’s strange manner leads me to sup- 
pose that that fiend has made him jealous of 
me. Well, she has called upon ine in her 
misery, and I cannot fail her.” 


“T saw it 





He twists the note, and puts it into his 
pocket while he thinks over the situation with 
a cloudy brow. Suddenly the cloud goes; he 
gives a great start, almost utters a shout of 
joy, and exclaiming : 


| fore, why not 


“The very thing; why on earth didn’t 1 | 


think of that before.” 


He kicks off his damp boots, hastily pulls | 


another pair on, and having plunged his face 
into water, and hurriedly thrust his arms into 
a warm, heavy overcoat, he takes the oppor- 


| Warner and ber friends. 


tunity of his valet’s absence in the servant's | 
hall to slip out of the room, down the stairs | 


three at a time, and out into the darkness once 


again. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
When Sybil asked Niel to get her a list of 


“How I hate myself for doubting ber. My 
sweet love; my child wife,” he thinks over and’ 
over again. “She cannot be so false; and yet 
why not? Havé I not been deceived once be- 
again? ” 

His brow darkens, and he moves aneasily 
in his chair; then he starts to his feet and 
strides to and fro agitatedly. 

“ Bee was right,” he breaks forth hy-and-by- 
“I should have chsed my doors to Sybil 
My happiness has 
slowly vanished since that day. 1 ‘ave tried 
to believe ber, to think she is sincere and true, 
but my heart recoils from her; there is some- 
thing venomous about her. She is as far from 


' my darling in sweetness and nobility as gold 


things, all of which she would never need, she | 
had been surprised just a little at the readi- | 
ness with which he declared himself willing | 
to start off at once to Galtown and fulfil her | 
| its masses of auburn hair and steely grey eyes ; 


commission. 


He had long intended riding there cn jm- | 
yortant business connected with the estate, aud | 
e suddenly seemed to feel that a few honre’ | 

absence from Knarlsborough might do him | 
more good than all the musing and thinking in | 
| night at Tidemouth that the man was dead. 


the world. 


It was a cold, miserable day, but as he rede | 


away towards the town Nicl drew a long ieath 
of relief, and resolved that he would hold 
counsel with himself on the pain «nd growing 
disappointment that had lately come upon him. 


His business in Galtown delayed }:im until | 
dusk had set in, and remembering that he had | 


left orders they were not to wait dincer for 


him, Lord Ardean turned into the one hotel | 


and ordered some food 


All Sybil’s commissions had been fulfilled, | 
and just as Philip Brewer is striding hastily | 


out in the country lanes without a thought of 
fatigue, Niel is sitting alone in a room at the 
hotel staring into the fire, deep in his troubled 
reflections. 


| intense suffering and misery to her. 


| 


is from dross. Yet she seems to bewitch me 
at times.” He brushes his hand across his 
eyes. “Her beauty is so wonderful, so very 
great.” 

A vision of two faces rises before him at thig 
moment: a regal, seductive countenance, with 


and a pure, pale, sweet face, with lips like an 
angel's, and eyes like glorious stars, and bis 
heart goes forth with a bound to this one 

“J am wrong—I am cruel! Why should £ 
doubt her. Did she not tell me that summer 


She does not lie; he must be dead, and I amr 
wronging Philip Brewer with my suspicions. 
If she only knew how many times during this 
past week my arms have longed to hold her, 
my lips to touch hers, she would not think 
me cruel and unforgiving. I will end it all 
to-night,” he cries to himself, with a sudderr 
determination. “I will go straight to Sadie 
and open my heart, show her all my love—my 
jealousy ; tell her why I have grown so full of 
doubt, and then when she sees me at her feet 
she will confide in me. I shall learn the story 
of the past—that past that I feel was full of 
If I hed 
but listened to her that lovely summer night 
I should have spared myself, perhaps, all T have 
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endured this week. I was to blame. It was 
my fault. My poor, pretty love! Ah! Yes, L 
have been more than unkind to her, She is 
#0 young, so very young; a perfect child in 
years and mind. What may seem to have 
been strange about her of late has come perhaps 
from hex innocence and ignorance. Vell, I 
will end it all. Our happiness is too great to 
visk losing even a shred of it, and with perfect 
confidence it will return, and be as it has been 
sinee our wedding day.” 

Dinner is served at this moment, and with 
a mind refreshed by this resolve, and a heart 
full of eagerness to meet Sadie, Niel sits down 
and makes a good meal. His brow is un- 
clouded, save when the thought of Syhbil’s 
presence at Kaarishborough Sashes across his 
memory; and he looks a different man as he 
goes forth again, and mounting his horse, 
which has been well refreshed, he rides away 
into the darkness of the night. 

Armed with a desire for a reconciliation and 
a complete return of thet sweet confidence and 
companionship which he has craved for every 
day during. the last week, and full of self re- 
proach and love, Niel will not let any sus- 
picions arise to unsettle or distress him. 

He will speak openly to Sadie, and thence 
forward doubt shail never come again. She 
shali tell him the reason of her depression, of 
her fainting fit, of her extraordinary intimacy 
with Philip Brewer. No longer will he per- 
mit himself to be tornrented with vague hints 
or suggestions. He flings doubt to the winds, 
and will not be content until he has fathomed 





{ 
the mysterious barrier thet has slowly and | ° 


surely arisen between his darling and himself. 

The ni is very dark, and a thin, smail | 
rain is falling; but, cheerless as it is, Niel’s | 
heart is light within his breast. 

He is riding at a good even pace towards the 
Castle, and is on the road which leads direct to 
it, when suddenly his horse swerves, rears; and 
with an exclamation of intense surprise Niel 
draws rein. 

Something or someone is crouching down by 
aide of the edge that lines the road 

“Who is there?” calls Niel, loudly ;. the 
slipping from his saddle and holding the reins 
in his hand, he peers forward. 

Je sees a. womans form and hears. deep, | 
hurried breathing, as of some ove im the | 
greatest excitement and agitation 

“What is it?” he.asks, hurriedly. “ Did 


my horse hurt you? Is anything the 
matter? 
The woman rises from her crouching 


4 - . *S 
position, and half staggers back with a choked | 
sob, and at this moment the heavy clodds | 


“You out here alone at this time! . Surely ” 
-—then Niel stops, the whole proceeding annoys 
and jars on him. “ Pray let me conduct you 
back to the house as quickly as possible, Miss 
‘Warner,’*he adds, coldly. 

“{—~you—please do not notice me!” Sybil | 
contrives to utter these words in a disjointed | 
way which seems to arise from the deepest 
emotion. “T know this is strange ; but—but 
I cannot explain now; some day [-~J-——” 

She seems to be falling, and, hastily loosing 
his hold of the reins, Niel supports her in his 
arms; she is trembling all over. 

“You are ill,” Lord Ardean says kindly, 
yet still coldly ; Niel has all an Englishman's 
horror of a scene, and there is something 
theatrical and unpleasant in this rencontre. 
“Rest on me. I must think what is best to 
be done, Ah!” he starts with pleasure 
Yorgot, we are close to the old hut where the | 


break from over the pale, struggling moon, | 
and Niel recognises in the pallid, agitated face | 
a distorted likeness to the beautiful Sybil | 
‘Warner. { 
“Miss Warner! Good Heavens!” he | 
exclaims. 
Sybil pretends to shrink ‘hack. | 
“Lord Ardean,” she murmurs in faint, low | 
accents. ‘ 
| 














“No! no! not there! Oh, Heaven,’ not 
there!” i 
herself, she murmurs in a low yet clear voice 
“The hut—I must keep him from the hut! 
He must ‘not go there !-~Niel must aot go and 
see her there ; it will break his heart!” 

A cold perspiration breaks out on Niel’s 
brow. ‘These hurriedly-murmured werds, 
uttered in this choked, wild way, have struck 
straight home. 

“What is it you are saying?” he asks, de- 
liberately, and in a concentrated voice. 
“What—what do‘you mean? Speak! Tell 
me all; I demand.te know. I wil go and see 
for myself.“ He takes a step forward ; with 
muffled cry Sybil flings herself-before him. 

“Not no! You must not—you shall not!” 
she is growing almost incoherent, “it will kill 
you! . l-I—came to warn you, to prevent 
you! Alas! alas! I have failed! But you will 
not go, you must promise ime. She is so young 
—«he does not know-——” 

Niel clutches both her hands in a cold, iron 
grip. 

“Tell me all,” he says, in quiet, even tones. 
“Who is in that hut?” : 

Sybil waits; she can feel the strong, the 
awful agony he is enduring; then, in faint, 
low tones, she pants, rather than speaks, 

“ Your—wife—and Philip Brewer!” 

A shock, like an electric current, runs 
through every herve in Niel’s body ; he does 
not loosen his hold. 

‘They are there alone! You have seen them 
yourself?” 

“Yes,” Sybil ts fast losing her boldness ; 
there is something awful, horrible in his-quitt- 
ness. 

“Yes. I noticed something strange about 
dinner time; she did not eat, 
there. I got nervous. I feared the worst. 
Afterwards I saw Sadie creep away, disguise 
herself in a cloak and steal out, then the 
thought came that she was going to meet 
him, and—and perhaps I might yet save her, 


; I-—1 followed, weak as I am; no one saw me 
leave the house! 


I traced her to this hut. 
Philip Brewer was waiting outside, he took her 
hand, flung his arm around her, and led her 


| in!” Sybil takes breath. “Then I thought 


of you! I remembered you must come home 


this way! I-—I was nearly mad; 1 suppose all | 


I wanted was to stop you,.to warn you, to 
prevent you from learning this shame and 
sorrow, and now I have failed I could kill my- 


| self when I remember it—! who would give 


my life for you, Niel!” 

Lord Ardean makes no sign as her voice 
dies away in a wail; but after a moment’s 
silence he speaks. 

“Come!” he says, and there is a tone in 
his voice Sybil cannot refuse to obey. 

He takes her hand and leads her down the 
road. His horse is still standing as he was 
left. In utter silence Niel passes the hut, he 
does not even quiver or make any sign of the 
agony he is enduring. 

About a hundred yards beyond he stops. 
“Now you can reach the house comfortably. 
I regret [ cannot accompany you all the way. 
Please go at once, and allow me to suggest 
that you should remove those damp clothes, 
or you may suffer_in consequence.’ 

Sybil bites her lip, she had hoped to have 
seen the meeting between Sadie and her 
husband, but there is no gainsaying Niel in 
this mood. 

With lingering, languid steps she moves 


away, and looks back now and then, only to 


see Niel standing gasping after her. When 
she comes to a dark corner all her languor 
vanishes, and, drawing her cloak well about 


her, Sybil runs fleetly through the grounds to 


the house. 
Niel stands perfectly still for one moment 


Then, as if she were speaking to. 


He was not | 


of wood, and, with one bitter of despair 
, and misery, Niel pushes open the door and 


strides in. 

Just before him is Philip. Brewer, holding a 
large ungainly lantern.. He turns with a 
startled exclamation as Niel enters. 

“Ardean!” he exclaims, in amagement and 
some dismay. 

Neil’s face gleams ghastly pale in the dim 
light. He moves forward. 

“Ay, Ardean himself, you « villian! You 
infernal villain! ” 

His hand that still grasps his riding whip 
is lifted in the air, when a oy rings out from 
the gloom of the background,— 

“Niel! Niel, are you mad?" 

With « hoarze cry that comes from his over- 
charged heart; Niel drops the whip and half 
staggers back. 

“ Bea!” he gasps. “‘ Bee! you here?” 

“Yes, Lam here!” returne Mrs. Dalrymple, 
quietly. “And so is your wife; and we de 
mand to know the meaning of your ineult to 
Mr. Brewer, and your presence here!" 


OHAPTER XXXI., AND LAST. 

Sybil Warner scarcely knows how she 
— the Castle after that meeting with 
Niel. ‘ 

Her heart is so fvil of satisfaction and glad 
revenge she can handly contain herself; but 
she does not intend to permit herself to give 
rd to her triumph just yet. Allis not over, 
although the game is so much in her hand. 

She goes into the drawing-room, whete 
Lottie, following her instroctions, is enter- 
taining Lord Grafford with some ‘difficulty, 

The fact that his mother is to arrivé. at 
Knailsborough in a day or two comes as a 
reminder to the young man that he must be 
sareful. And Lottie’s heart is sick and weary 
when Sybil sweeps into the room. 

She has made literally no progress; and, 
cold, worldly as she is, the memory of her 
brother's shame, of the heartbroken despair 
that came in her mother’s letter when she 
told with what result her search had ended, 
comes upon Lottie like,.2'dark cloud, from 
which she sees no escape. ’ 

“Tt is af Véry well for Sybil,” she. thinks 
bitterly, to herself; “things progress splen- 
didly for her, bat what for me? She does net 
think of me, and-I can do nothing but remem- 
ber Gerald—his bideous crime, his awful 
death. .I wish, yes, 1 wish I were far enough 
| from here. I am sick and weary !” 

This expression is imprinted on her face 
| when Sybil enters; but. Miss Warner does not 
notice it ; she is too full of her great success. 
| She sweeps up to the fire, looking wonder 
| fully handsome ; ‘there is an eager thrill in her 
heart. Whatwill Niel do? ill he kill them 
oth? «= Her cheeks grow. crimson at. the 
thought. She is mad at this moment—mad 
with revenge and jealous love. The memory 
| of Niel’s white, set face fills her with’ no fear. 
| She only laughs softly and cruelly to herself as 
| she pictures poor Sadie’s fear—her despair and 

hdislecmens. 

| “She is caught in o met and by her own 

| doing. Fool!” she thinks, contemptuously. 

| She has not forgotten her réle. Immediately 

on her return to the Castle, she went to her 

| room, destroyed all trave of mud and wet, put 

| some white powder on ther face, and hid her 
strong right hand inthe silken sling... She 
hardly knows what to expect. Will Niel coma 
home alone? Will he bring his guilty wife 
back for one night? Or will he be fool enough 
to be won over by her fragile prettiness? At 














| this Sybil’s brow ‘clouds. : 

“Bah! no. . He will never forgive her,” she 
says, alter a moment. “ Itawas a clever move 
| --a very clever move; amd J have to thank 
| Lottie’s mother for it all. Who would. have 


“| as she vanishes, then he puts up his hand to | thought that the old w .tan’s journey to Paris 
bis brow, and pushes ‘off Ifis hat, and then | would be productive of so much. 


I have 


timber is lodged. Can you walk so far; it can | with set demeanour he turns and stfides, not | always imagined Gerald Musgrave to be alive; 


uly bea few yards?” | 
Sybil gives a great shudder, then draws her: 
self from hig hold. 


hurriedly or hastily, but evenly and de- 


liberately, to the hut. 


but he is better dead. Such knaves as he. are 
not worth their salt. And what a chance: it 


A faint light issues from between the chinks ' was ‘that she discovered about. this marriage. 
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A few scrawled words on a scrap of paper 
Sound in thecopr Sane very, aay he my 
But enough, oh! y Rt nough, for a smart de- 
tective, who pe Be into the country and 
there discovers. thaé our pure, lovely, angelic 
hostess ig deep ealough to conceal her former 
marriage and pose ef a young, innocent 


thing! ° 6 

Shi is sitting gazing into the fre with a 
contemvptuous. smile on her lips as she thinks 
this: — . 

“No wonder she lecks pale and sad. She 
is too poor a creature to carry a secret, with her 
every day; and it is a secret, I. am confident, 
or.she would not have proved herself such a 
willing tool. Therein hes my strength, for 
even if ‘Philip Brewer begins to explain the 
position, he must do so by betraying her. - It 
is very evident he has known. all about it, and 
that explains their intimacy.” 

Sybil’s ‘brow clouds: at this. She is vile 
enough to wish that Sadie were, indeed, the 
dishonoured woman she has tried to make her: 
The girl's purity is a continual reproach to her, 

“ Lottie looks quite wretched,” she muses on. 

“The mention of the word. murderer has 
seared her, Well, she must plan her own cam- 


paigns for the future. I shall have my hands |) 
ull with my own.” Then she grows restless. |: 


“What is eer » Ay 


j she asks herself again 
and again as the cl 


sluwly ticks the moments 
kills me. 


Bad 


away. ° 
x lia bear suspense—it always 
Surely: something must direct] 

Even while she is thinking this she hears 
sounds of hasty footsteps and voices outside in 
the hall. 

She turns ghattly white, and for one moment 
the feels sick and weak. Then, with a laugh 
at her folly, and a triumphant glance at Lottie, 
who is pale and nervous, she composes herself 
in her chair once more and waits. 

Lord Grafford rises with a sigh of relief as 
he hears voices. 

| this ig Ardeam come home,” he 
says, and he is going towards the door when 
it is suddenly opened, and Niel enters, leading, 
or rather supporting, Sadie with his arm. 

Sybdil’s teeth meet in her firm lips, and she 
becomes ashen white as her eyes meet Niel’s, 
and then go beyond him, and rest on Bee's 
small figure. 

There is @ moment's silence—~a silence g- 
nant with meaning to all but Lord Grafford, 
who unconsciously comes to the rescue, 


“Mra. Dalrymple! Why, T om surprised, 


} it my presence here would be 
a surprise, but I felt Sadie needed me, and so I 
have come baek,” Bee says very distinctly. 
Then, turning to Niel, who has put Sadie into 
@ chair, and is tending her most carefully ; 
“Niel, I think you wish to speak to Miss 
Ww arner. Shall we not leave you together?” 
“No, stay!” Niel commands rather than 
speaks, “ I have te say to Miss Warner 
=~ —_ openly ant before you gy a 
ie u riseb, is standing 
her full height, Die! 
In one instant her triumph has been turned 
to disaster, and the castle she has reared so 
revengefully lies in crumbled ashes at her feet. 
She looks Aggy the green pallor that 
ie Pit upon her, and im her eyes a livid 
ght is , 
_ Lottie has k into the background 
is cowering out of sight. dys 
Niel moves @ few steps nearer Sybil, but he 
*till keeps hold of Sadie’s hand. : 
- “Sybil Warner, you should go down on 
your knees,” he says slowly and sternly, 
down on your knees, and thank God ‘that 
you have been neon the guilt of shed blood 
3 nis night. Woman! do you 
think of what you have tried to do! 
has this child ever done to you? Who wron 
you that you should plot against ber so hor- 
tiblyt_ I, see uow how blind I have been. I 
should have listened to the voice of wisdom, 
ond against-all feelings of hospitality and mis- 
have my doors to 


at 


taken gratitude 











one -who .is. nothing but a viper—a fiend in | when she yeaches Sadie she suddenly kneels on’ 
womas form. . When I think that I have per- | the ground Axi 

‘| mitted you to be near my pure wile——” “Forgive me,” she pleads, in low accents. 
| “Pure wife! The widow of a convicted mur | “ Forgive me.” 


derer, a treacherous, deceitful girl who has——” | 
Sybil-hisses between her pale lips. 

“ Silence !”. thunders. Niel. “You do not 
know her.. You cannot judge her. God grant 
you may never haye the ring she has en- 
dured. My wile is ag pure as Heaven's angels, 
and # ie when I remember that I have allowed 
you to live in the same house with her that I 
could overwhelm myself with sorrow and dis- 

ust.” He brushes his hot eyes with his free 
Band . Lord Grafford looks bewildered, Lottie 
; still cowers behind; but Philip and Bee stand 
upright, and their faces are eloquent with their 
‘emotion. 

Sybil breaks in on the pause that follows 

“So much for human gratitude,” she sneers. | 
“I saye that creature's life and risk my own, 
and yet——”’ 

“It is false,” breaks in Bee quickly. “I 
jhave a witness who cam prove he saw you 
lurking behind the hedge, and purposely cause 
Sadie’s horse to swerve to suit your own 
wicked machinations.” 

Sybil laughs shortly. 

“ Fools!” she says, curtly, “to have been 
pede Ue 
knew you ot your irus worth from fie fst!" | Tuer he bends hie head and kimos er, not 

“If we bawe been blind and have deemed | ante but dat yp holding hee im:his arme 

ou worthy of our esteem, even our affection, |“ D& Would & Baby. i tite: 
a are “yh longer.” Niel is speaking very |, “it has been r Stel ve ag iy pag Ae: 
-qnietly. “Miss Warner, the furce is ended; | 1 'S Over DOW, pom vanaine ad Blige dp ‘to 
a carriage waits at the door to convey you to Radin, pow con never Laem wright regi 
the! inn at Galtown, where you will be ac- | ™°,\° *€° rainy Wantage bn: hg rv for all. she 
commodated with a ents at my expense |}. x Yang ‘ie prt ath An mM Niel, when she 
iced cay. in rohan gs shail be | ‘oid you all about the past, and I know it was 


Will you be sak tg re ly ; 
ve ‘ had ust learnt it 
so good as to attire yourself without delay, peat rity pe See es 


doen hae aera: Soe, ° hee, ‘ae Sadie rests content in his arms for a moment, 
then says, with a fading colour— 


ve | 
“So,” Sybil pante, staggering back at his | “« And and they are gone!” Ajai 
“Yes, gone for ever. By Heaven's wilt 


manner, “you actuall 
you shall never see them again, my darling.’ 


| , «md Sadie, with tears in her eyes, bends 
~ < al 
| forward and kisses her on the brow. The 
agitation, the excitement, is too much for her 
She has grown so weak in her mental'agony of 
to-day that she cam bear no more, and as 
Philip courteously lifts Lottie from her knees 
and jieads her to the door, Sadie falls back, 
white and unconscious, in her chair. 
* 2 * oF * 


When she comes to herself, she is lying ig 
her bedroom with Niel bending over her. 

“ My darling!” he murmurs. “Ob! thank 
Heaven! Thank Heaven!” 

Sadie smiles faintly, then gradually all the 
horror returns to her, and she gives a low cry. 

Niel grasps her two hands and kisses them, 
and at the touch she looks up. 

“* You—you have forgiven me?” she aske 

“ My darling,” be answers, tenderly, “it is I 
who should ask that. I who have wronged 
you, my own pure love. If I had listened to 
you that byegone night at Tidemouth this 
would never have happened!” af 

“But I should bave been braver, Niel,’ 
Sadie murmurs. 

“And I more just,” 
“7 | smile, 





he returns, with a 





ly turn me out of doors! 
‘Take care, Lord Ardean, take care. Best make 

I was sorry for Miss Musgrave, for she 

seemed truly wretched,” Sadie says, slowly. 


a friend of me. . I can be a nasty foo!” 

“What can you do!” Niel asks contemp- | 
tuously. “Go, I am not afraid of you.” Niel is silent for an instant. 

“T can blazon to the world the sféry of her | “It is meet that she should kneel to you, 
shame. I can point the finger of scorn at your | Sadie, my darling. I will tell you why. Her 
wife, who——-” , father was the murderer of your parents’ lives. 

Sybil has drawn near to him, and loosing | No. he did not shed their bi ; ho did ay 
his hold of Sadie, who is sitting pale and weak, that fiend tried to do to us to-day. Think, 
almost Unconscious of all that is passing round | my dearest heart—of a girl so lovely as you 
her, Niel advances and grips Sybil’s arm. are; of a man as noble, as proud, as band- 

some as your father must have been. You 
see, I know the story. I exercised my rights 


“Silence!” he says, im stern, deep tones. | 

“Dare to utter such words, and I will have 
las your husband and guardian to master jb 

| only a day ago. It is a short one; but, oh, 30 


you flung out, woman as you are. Go! Do 

your worst, it cannot harm my darling, for by | y 

to-morrow the story of her wrong shall be | sad, Sadie! Your father was some years older 
published to the world; all shall know bow | than your mother; but they loved with no 
she has been tried and how she has conquered. | common fove, and when you were born their 
Go, then, and do your wort. I do not fear | happiness seemed complete. ; 

you, I despise you!” = * “But a shadow wes to fall upon their 
"The ‘love that is nerain 
a at his contempt, an 

er lips. 


lives. Your father had a great friend, # 
tichard Musgrave, to whom he was- ever 
kind and generous. It was from the hand of 
this man the blow came. He loved your 
motiier, Sadie, and when he pressed his dis- 
honourable suit and found that she held 
nothing but contempt and disgust for him, 
he played the. part of Iago: Fearful Jest 
Lady Derwent should betray him to her bhus- 
band, he concocted a vile plot, by which 
our poor father was, elas! made to believe 
tis wife unfaithful to him and to the honour 
of his name. 

“Let me hold you tight, Sadie! I grow 
cold when I think of the danger we have 


in Sybil’s breast 
alow ory escapes 


ack. 

“Let us ond this,” he says, trying to hide 
his disgust. “ Your mission -is finished here, 
Miss Warner. Itis time you went!” 

Sybil gives him one long, eager look, and at 
the undisguised contempt in his eyes her 
craven courage revives, ie 

“So. be it,” she langhs. “I go; but look to 
yourself, my Lady Ardean; it is to you I owe } 
this, and on you I will be revenged!”’ | 





Ghe stands upright, gives one look round, | just escaped. It was im going after your 
and then 8 fleetly i= the room and from | mother in her‘supposed flight, which was only 


Sadie’s life. a visit to a convent in Italy, where she had 

Niel goes to Lottie, who is bending forward, | been educated, that Sir Reginald met with 

her face in her hands, and touches her gently | the awful eccident that made him the cripple 

on the shoulder. you saw him. Sadie, he never saw his wife 
“Lam going,” she mutters, faintly, “and—- | in. 

F sorry we Maddened with jealousy and shame, he 


I am sorry. I have had so. much horror | 
wrote her a letter, overwhelming her with 





to-day, I think my heart is broken.” t ty 
She moves forward with faltering steps, and | reproaches, stating he would never willingly 
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meet her; and, taking you from her charge, 
he developed into a profound misanthrope, 
without a wish or hope in life until a few 
years later, when your mother’s gta fo | 
worde were conveyed to him, and Ric 
Musgrave’s treachery was discovered. 

" Sadie, I will not dwell on the condition of 

our father at this time. You can guess 

earful his mental agony must have been! 
From then, he had only one motive—revenge / 
He hunted down Richard Musgrave and his 
family, and thers is no question of doubt in 
my mind that he sent for you with his failing 
strength to imprint the seeds of his hatred in 
your breast!” 

“And yet fate was too strong, and I 
married the very man in all the world he 
held in such abborrence!” Sadie whispers, 
mournfully, the tears are rolling down her 
cheeks, broaght by the recital of her parents’ 
wrongs. 

Niel kisses her softly. 

“Darling,” he says, “I have told you this 
story to-mght, because, from henceforth, 1 
ahall bar all mention of the past. It is done. 
It is buried. We will never recall it. Let it 
be a compact, Sadie, between you and me, 
that after this week, we will never even think 
ef the past and all its sorrows. There is 
only one more trouble for you to meet, my 
darling |” 

Sadie looks at him eagerly, fearfully. 

“You must marry me again, my sweet!” 
he says, gently kissing her lips. “Our mar 
riage ie not legal as it stands, for your name 
must be inuscrolled as Gerald Musgrave’s 
widow, not simple Saditha Derwent, as it 


ae. 

Sadie hides her face on his breast. 

“Oh, my darling!” she whispers, “how 
good, how noble you are. You do not re- 
proach me. You give me nothing but tender- 
mess in all this trouble and disaster.” 

“ Because,” Niel answers, lightly, drawing 
her to his arms very close, “because, strange 
as it mf seem to you, my lady, I love you— 
and shall love you till I die.” 

The years roll away. Six winters have 
come and gone since that memorable night at 
Knarlsborough Castle, and three small forms, 
with phenomenally large lungs inhabit a suite 
of rooms in the majestic old building. They 
are right handsome children, and 
greatest happiness is a romp with mother in 
the large hail 

“You spoil those brats, Sadie,” Bee Brewer 
declares, as she comes upon them deep in hunt- 
ing the slipper, one lovely spring day. She 
carries a tiny gold-haired mite on her shoulders 
aa she speaks, and Sadie—grown into a lovel 
woman-—all the more beautiful for the south 
tame bas given to her face and form, laughs 
heartily. 


“And you will never spoil yours, I suppose, | 
Run babies, | 


Misa Bee. Ah! here comes Niel. 
and mest papa!” 


The children are kissed and played with, 


end Niel has a free moment for his wife. 

“You look thoughtful, Niel. Has anythiog 
fkappened?” Sadie asks. 

“T heard to-day of that wretched woman, 
Sybil Douglas’ death. She has finished her 
life most miserably. Her marriage with that 
man dragged her down even lower than she 
was. It was Lottie Musgrave who was with 
her at the last, and who nursed her with all 
the tenderness of a sister. She, at all events, 
hes done well in the past; it is pleasant to 
remember that.” 

“We must be kind to her, Niel!” Sadie says 
gently. She has grown pale as she hears of 
Sybil Warner's death. 

“You shall do just as you like, my darling, 
in the matter!” 3 

Bee has raced down the passage with her 
baby on her back to meet her husband, who is 
emerging from the library, where he has been 
busy correcting proofs of a nove! that is being 
eagerly anticipated by all the literary world. 





their | 


For Philip has now fame and fortune, and he 
calls himself the luckiest man in the world. 

“ Sadie,” Niel murmurs, as they are alone 
‘together, “ why is it that you do not get tired 
of me, a stupid old fogey like me, and a 
lovely ——” 

“Hush!” she says, putting her hand on his 
lips. “ My darling, you are my king—my hero, 
There is no one so good as you are-—no one 80 
true and tender. You are more than my hus- 
barid—you are lord of my life!” 

[TH END.] 








See 


WEATHER LORE, 


There is no doubt that weather lore as it was 
known to our fathers is fast passing, away. 
Still, for many it has attractions, and there are 
few things more interesting than a collection 
of the old sayings that have been believed 
for generations. Thunder’ on Sunday is corr 
sidered by the-weather-wise the sign of the 
death of a great man; on Monday, the death of 
a woman; on Tuesday, if in early summer, it 
fortells an abundance of grain; on Wednesday, 
warfare is threatened; on Thursday, the 
farmer may reckon on an abundance of sheep 
end corn; on Friday, some great man will be 
| murdered; ‘on Saturday, a general pestilence 
| must be expécted. Friday's weather shows 
what may be expected on ‘the following Sun- 
day; that is, if it rains on Friday noon, then 
it will rain on Sunday, byt if Friday be clear, 
then Sunday will be tine as well. The twelve 
days immediately following Christmas denote 
the weather for the coming twelve months, one 
day for a month. The day of the month the 
first snowstorm appears indicates the number 
of snowstorms the winter will bring. For ex- 
ample, if the first snowstorm comes on Novem- 
ber 29, there will be twenty-nine snowstorms 
during that winter. A gale moderating at sun- 
set will increase before midnight, but if it 
modera after midnight the weather will im- 
prove. “ No weather is ill, If the wind is still.” 
Hi the full moon shall rise red, expect wind. 
The sharper the blast the sooner it is past. A 
light yellow. at sunset presages wind. When 
you see northern lights you may expect cold 
weather. Hazy weather is thought to prog: 
nosticate frost in winter, snow in spring, fair 
weather in summer, and rain in eutuinn. 
| Storms that clear in the night will be followed 
by a rainstorm. Three foggy mornings will 
| surely be followed by a rainstorm. When the 
| leaves of trees show their under side there will 
| be rain. When the perfume of flowers or the 
odour of fruit is unusually noticed rain may 
be expected. If a cat washes herself calmly 
| and smoothly the weather will be fair. If she 
| washes “against the grain” there will be rain. 
If she lies with her back to the fire there will 
be a squall, Cats with their tails up and hair 
j apparently electrified indicate approaching 
wind. If pigs are restless there will be windy 
weather; pigs, it is said, can see the wind. 
| Magpies flying three or four together and utter- 
| ing harsh cries predict windy weather.. When 
the owl nests, look out for a storm. When 
the swallow flies low rain will come so6n; 
| when it flies high expect fine weather. Tf the 
cock crows at night he witl “get up with a 
wet head.” 
ee 
UNWASTED DAYS. 
| The longer on this earth we live 
| And weigh the various qualitie? of men, 
Seeing how most are fugitive 
Of fitful gifts at best, are now and then— 
Wind-wavered corpse lights, daughters of the 
fen— 
The more we feel the high, stern-featured 
beaut: 
Of plain Dvetedens to duty, 
Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal praise, 
But finding lest recompense 
For life’s mipstlantad expenge 
In work doue squarely and apron” ag 
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A Vigorous : 








and Pathetic | 
LOVE STORY. 
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An admirably told Love Story, 
in which a web of suspicion is 
adroitly woven around an innocent 
person, will be commenced in 
the next number of the LONDON 
READER. It bears the title of 


The Eyes 


of the 


a 
Picture 
By the Author of | 
“*FOR SILK ATTIRE,” Etc., Ete. 


> 6<= 


The opening chapter finds the 
heroine, a young and beautiful 
woman, driven by the cruel and 
heartless wretch, who calls him- 
self hér husband, 


TO COMMIT SUICIDE. 


From such a desperate act she 
is saved by a stranger, who at 
the same time proffers his assis- 
tance. 
. Seven years pass and they meet 
again. 








. +t? Dis 
This is a Romance of sustained 
energy, and it will be found that 
the plot, so lightly sketched, is 
developed with 


REMARKABLE SKILL and POWER. 


Numerous surprises are intro- 
duced, forcing the reader to 
hasten from chapter to chapter 
with entranced delight. 


Boe 
The First Instalment will appear 
NEXT WEEK 
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THE GOLDEN HOPE 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 
Lady Redwoode, the owner and undisputed pro- 
prietor of all the fair domain of Redwoode, has been 
eft s widow a year or more previous to the opening of 
ne story, Lord Redwoode left no heir, but expressed 
wisk on the decease of his wife the estates should 
pass to their mephew, Andrew Forsythe, and never 
doubted Lady Redwoode’s compliance with bis wishes. 
Mr. Foreythe wae musing over many things, and 
wondering what would happen to him should his awnt 
marry Judge then of his surprise when Lady 
Redwoode tells bim the story of herearly life. Secretly 
married when quite a girl,in order not to arouse the 
anger of her brother, with whom she was living in India, 
there came a day when it was necessary to tell all, and 
the scene that followed caused Lady Redwoode to fall 
into convulsions, and she lay ill for many weeks, 
returning to life and consciousness, it was to find 
kerself a widow and a mother. 

Sir Richard Haughton, although but twenty-sever, 
aas lost all joy in life through an unhappy marriage. 
Newe is brought to him that his divorced wife, Margaret 
Sorel, is dying, end the messengereagerly begs an inter- 
view on the pretext that Margaret desires Sir Richard's 
forgiveness. Margaret fails to rekindle the old love, and 
evears that no other woman shall ever become his wife. 

Now Lady Redwoode's brother is dead, and as an act 
of reparation has sent all the necessary proofs of her firat 
marriage, but the secret of the identity of her own child 
dies with him. The two girls are coming to England, 
and it is for Lady Redwoode to discover which of the 
two is her daughter. Aiter a little hesitation in com- 
ing to eo momentous 4 decision, the choice falls on 
Cecile, who at once sets to work to ingratiate herself 
with Lady Redwoode at the expense of her foster-sister 
Hellice, and in this she is ably seconded by the Hindoo 
@ Cecile’s relationship is proclaimed to the 
‘assembled household; and to Hellice, who watches 

pe Ree poe one pang of envy, there suddenly 
comes & of loneliness, and she turns unobserved 
into the garden to seek comfort among the shade of the 
trees. It is thus that she discovers Sir Richard Haugb- 
ton, who for one moment gazes on the lovely vision ere 
it is lost to view. “I must see her again,” he says, 
en and whatever she is I recognise her as my 
ate.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

_ There was a strange and sinister look on 
the visage of Andrew Forsythe as he entered 
the chamber of his young bride; an evil and 
significant meaning in his bearing and a 
scheming expression in his eyes that showed 
plainly that all the wickedness in his nature 
was active and self-essertive at that moment. 
Cecile raised her gaze to his countenance with a 
feeting blush on her cheeks, but her face grew 
strangely white and her manner agitated, as 
she instinctively comprehended that a crisis 
in her destiny was at band, and that her bride- 
groom had sought her, not to whisper sweet 
nothings in her ear, but to consult with her 

e best means by which to avert a 
threatening and deadly peril. 
She sat down, with a eudden feeling of 
faintness. Mr. Forsythe approached her with 
long and rapid strides, and seated himself in 
an arm chair close beside her. 

“ Dismiss ight woman, Cecile,” he said, 
abruptly. “I wish to talk with you.” 

Cecile turned to her ayah with a gesture of 
dismissal, but the Hindoo hesitated to obey it. 
She comprehended from Mr. Forsythe’s manner 
that he was greatly disturbed in mind and 
soul, and she desired to be admitted into his 
counsele, She bent forward, with a pleading 
sprains on her berry-brown face; but, 
before she could say a word, Cecile repeated 
her gesture impatiently and imperiously that 
nothing remained but simple obedience. Toss- 
ing her head angrily, therefore, until her long 
earrings tinkled like bells, she went into the 
adjoining chamber, and closed the door loudly 
behind her. 

“Well, what is it?” cvied Cecile, anxiously, 

when she found herself alone with her hus- 
band. “What has Begpenedt " 
Mr. Forsythe sec in no hurry to reply. 
He permitted his gaze to wander over the 
luxurions of the boudoir, but evi- 
dently as one who and sees not, and then 
recalled it by a visible effort to the white- 
tobed, hago figure, close beside him. 

; ‘+ you answer?” demanded 
Cecile, with increasing impatience. “Is Mr. 
Anchester a traitor to us? Is he in mamma's 
room at this moment?” 


“You have guessed, then, the danger that 
threatens us” said Mr. Forsythe. ‘Mr. 
Anchester is not with Lady Redwoode, but 
India, and that he has some hold upon you. 
She even imagines that he may have become 

ged of the secret of your parentage. 
he told me this morning that she should 
question him, bribe him-——!” 

“Oh, what shell we do?” interrupted 
Cecile, in sharp tones of despair. “Mr. An- 
chester would sell his soul for money. His 
old love for me has turned into batred, and 
he would give much to revenge himself upon 
me!” _ 

“T knew all this, Cecile, and T have met 
the peril by sending Mr. Anchester away. I 
pretended that you and I were going off some- 
where on a bridal tour. He is gone already, 
and will not return in less than a month!” 

Cecile clasped her hands in an ecstasy of 


features. 

“A month's respite!” she ejaculated. 
“What can we not do in a month?” 

“You see, then, that we must do some- 
thing? Our position is perfectly insecure, 
Cecile. Our prosperity depends entirely upon 
a man who once loved you, but who now hates 
i with a bitter revenge s. He would 
ike to humble us, to cast us forth upon the 
world penniless and helpless, and I know that 
he has made within his own soul a vow to 
accomplish our humiliation and degrada- 
tion!” 

Cecile uttered a cry of terror and’ alarm, 
and wrung her hands helplessly. 

“We must outwit him,” said Mr. Forsythe, 
quickly and determinedly. “We must work 
together and at once. You proved yourself 
clever enough in that poisoning affair, and 
you must. assist me even subtler schemes 
now. You do not half comprehend our peril, 
Cecile. When Mr. Anchester went away he 
flung back at me a iook of cunning and 
triumph, that enlightened me considerably as 
to his plans. He is no blunderer, but an 
enemy as clever as ourselves, and we can only 
outwit him by acting unitedly and promptly.” 

“What do you suppose his plans are?” 
asked Cecile. “He does not know that Lady 
att aug suspects him, or wishes to bribe 

2. ! ” 

“Can you not see his plans’ He left Red- 
disa, from, Holly Bank. I was struck 
by the coincidence, made some inquiries, and 
discovered that he-went to North Eldon!” 

“Well?” said Cecile, im a hollow whisper, 
and with staring eyes. 

“Do you not yet comprehend? He went to 
Holly Bank, saw Hellice, and ingratiated him- 
self into her confidence on the strength of 
their acquaintance in India. He learned from 
her of the accusations against her, and offered 
her his fri ip and consolation. Hellico 
has an ardent, tropical nature, and very prob- 
ably she turned to him as to a brother. His 
next step was to offer her a home, and she of 
course accepted the offer. He was gone from 
Redwoode three or four days, and during that 
time he found Hellice a safe and secure refuge. 
I noticed that he hal a strangely self- 
satisfied expression whenever the girl's dis- 
appeerance wes mentioned. He went away 
a this morning. He did not go 
to Anchester’s, for he had worn ont his 
welcome there. He did not go to visib a 
friend, for he has no friends in England. He 
went to Hellice!” 

“ And he will bring her back to Redwoode?” 
cried Cecile. 

“ Yes, as his wife!” 

The astute reasoner spoke: these words as if 
be had been firing a shell, and Cecile 
> listened to them as shé would have listened 





her ladyship suspects that he knew you in | 


joy, and a lock of intense relief passed -over | 


woode on the morning of the day that Hellice | 


| to the unexpected bursting of a bomb—pallid, 
| stunned, and terribly frightened. 

| “When Mr. Anchester brings Hellice here 
| as his bride,” gaid-Mr. Forsythe, “ your star 
| and mine must set for ever. She will tell the 
| truth about the poisoning affair, and we shell 
| be dismissed from Redwoode!” 

| “But Hellice won't marry Mr. Anchester,” 
| said Cecile, with a desperate clinging to the 
last straw of Tope. “She loves Sir Richard 
Haughton” 

Mr. Forsythe smiled sardonically. 

“Women don’t always marry whom they 
love!” he said. “Mr. Anchester finds Hellice 
alone, friendiess, unprotected. He plays the 
friend and lover. He tells falsehoods about 
Sir Richard Haughton, of course. He pro- 
mises her wealth, grandeur, and love. ‘The 
girl was bewitched about Lady Redwoode, and 
Mr. Anchester may promise to secure her re 
cognition as Lady Redwoode’s daughter. It is 
all very simple. No constancy can stand such 
assaults uider such circumstances. Hellice 
went away in disgrace. In a single week more 
she may return in triumph!” 

“Why don’t you follow Mr. Anchester, and 
get Hellice into your power?” cried Cecile, 
desperately. “We could shut her up some 
where, or——” 

A significant silence completed the sentence 
better than words could have done. 

“Mr. Anchester has doubtless prepared 
against such a step on my part. He is as keen 
as a detective, as suspicious as an escaped 
convict, and as guarded as a conspirator. He 
would lead me long wild goose chases on false 
scents, while he was laying siege to Hellice’s 
heart, and laughing in his sleeve at me. It is 
out of the question for me to pursue Hellice. 
Our true course lies in working a vein nearer 
home!” 

“You mean by putting it out of Lady Red- 
woode’s power to welcome Hellice when she 
returns!” auswered Cecile, readily catching ab 
Mr. Forsythe’s idea. “Yes,” she added, 
slowly, “that is our only course. ft will be a 
difficult task, for Mr. Kenneth is as sh 
eyed as@ ferret, He watches me too closely 
now!” 4 

“We must go away from Redwoode. There 
are too many here to watch over her ladysbip,” 
said Mr. Forsythe, hoarsely, his face flushing 
and paling alternately under the ebb and flow 
of his emotions. “I have thought out a plan, 
Cecile, and you must give me your co-opert- 
tion. We will go somewhere on a bridal tour, 
and Lady Redwoode shall accompany us. We 
| will stop in soine lonely and retired spot-~and 
| when we leave it our position will be assured 





| beyond all cavil!” 

There was a deep, hidden, and deadly mean- 
ing in his tones that betrayed itself to Cecile, 
| but she did not shrink from him in horror and 
affright. His desperate look refiected itself in 
her face. She felt like him, that everything 
she held dear was at stake, and that she would 
seruple at nothing to attain wealth and posi- 
tion. 

“But where to find the lonely house?” 
ehe said, ina whisper that even startled herself. 

Mr. Forsythe, by way of reply, drew from 
his pocket a morning paper, and singled ont 
from its advertisements one which he read 
aloud. It was as follows: — 

“To let—in a very retired part of the 
eastern coast, an old-fashioned dwellin r-house. 
Would be an admirable situation for a family 
desiring extreme seclusion. Qr would be let as 
a private asylum of any eort, for which pur- 

ose the place is well adapted.—Address, Mr. 

omas Sorel, on the premises.” 

Then followed the address. 

The place in question was that inherited by 
Margaret Sorel, but Mr. Forsythe did not even 
remark the coincidence of names. 

“We will spend our honeymoon in that 
place,” he said, refolding the paper and restor- 
ing it to his pocket. “I will write a letter to- 
day to this Sorel, preparing him for our com- 





ing. We must follow up our letter to-morrow. 
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It. is for you to persuade Lady Redwoode that. 
a by of air will do her _— good, and 
induce to accompany us. © you think 
you can gocomplish the tak?” 

Cecile assented, adding : 

“* Renee must go with us. I cannot do with- 
out her, and we shall find her invaluable in 
— of Lady Redwoode.” 

. Forsythe made no objection to this, 
afdition to the bridal party. He knew that 
his bride would need the services of a maid, 
and congratulated himself that one so subser- 
vient to their wishes would accompany them. 
In his own heart he had begun to cherish 
ainst the widow of his late uncle,. 
daring terrible schemes, from the execu- 
tion of: which his cowardly soul shrank in 
terror. In the unscrupulous Hindoo he would 
possess @ ready and willing instrument to ¢ 
out his designs. Renee's old hatred for the 
baroness, her worshipping love for Cecile, her 
love of } and power, her aversion to 
Hellice, all conspired to make her a most effi: 
cient coadjutor, and he knew well that his 
darkest posting would find in her a sympa- 
thising friend, 

Sc it was settled that Renee was also to go. 

We will not dwell upon the interview. be- 
tween the newly-wedded couple. It was 
hideous with ingratitude, wicked canning, 
base scheming; and, had not so much been at 
stake, the two plotters must have shrank from 
each other in bitter loathing. Cecile proved 
herself a very serpent in aalle: and Mr. For-, 
sythe wondered at her familiarity 
thoughts of crime, until he reflected that she 
had been all her life long under the rg of 
her ayah, the most quiletul of her race, Their 
plans were developed, their future mapped out 
clearly and comprehensively, and at last their 
spirits rose, hope came back, and they dared. 
to dream of a time when they should succeed 
to the domain of Redwoode without any fear 
of molestation. 

While they talked, Renee listened at the 
door, with at times audible chuckles aud ex- 
clamations of delight. The play of evil pas- 
sions was sport to She clutched her 
casket of deadly drugs instinctively, and now 
and then muttered vengeful words in her 
native tongue, as if ‘she felt herself trinmphing 
over personal enemies. 

At length, unable to restrain herseli longer; 
she came ont, and startled the two plotters by 
exclamations of approval. 

“T have heard all,” she said. ‘ You had 
better have taken Renee into your confidence 
at firet, but, never mind, I wil! belp you all’ the 
same, Your brain, Mr: Forsythe, is not subtle 
enough for true cunning. Jake me into your 
counsels, make me your friend and confidant, 
and:I will bear the burden of your guilt.’ 

She-showed her white teeth, #0 like the 
pointed fangs of a beast of prey, and smiled as 
in obedience to Cecile’s desire, Mr. Forsythe 
granted ber request. 

“Be faithful to us, and you shall be well 
rewarded,” he said. ‘Betray us, and you 
shell feel the weight of my vengeance.” 

Renee turned her back upon him; but knelt 
beside her young mistress, and kissed the 
pretty, jewelled hand with rapturous fervour. 

“As if Renee wanted rewards for serving 
her golden-haired daughter of the sun—her 
lily-faced pet!” she murmured, with strong 
emotion, “She will die for her, if need be—- 
die and make no sign’! * 

“T know it,” said Cecile, caressingly. “ Mr. 
Forsythe meant no harm, Renee. But you 
ktiow that you will share my prospertty. 
When Redwoode belongs to me, you shall: sit, 
all day long in the drawing-room, dressed in 
silks, with jewels in your ears, and you shall 
have servants to walt upon you as in your 
youthfal days.” 

Her words had power to restore the cali 
to Renee's face, and the business under ¢on- 
sideration was again discussed. 

At length, the arrangements all completed, 
Mr. Forsythe retreated.to his own apartments 
to write his letter to Mr. Sorel, and Cecile 


jairs, and said with pretty blushes : — 





with ‘ be 


i a 


i 





that she recovered much lost ground. 


iof the exiled Hellice. 


arose and Jaid aside her bridal'veil and flowers. 
Her robe was too becoming to be so soon dis- | 
carded ; besides, she wished to lose no time | 
in visiting Lady Redwoode. She looked very | 
fair and pretty, as she finally left the room, 
and made her way to the apartments of tle | 
Baroness. 

Her Jadyship’ was reclining on a couch, her 
festive. garments exchanged for a plainer, less | 
significant attire. She looked pale, sad, and 
deeply -troubled. She had just learned that 
Mr, -Anchester had gone away, and without | 
knowing of her desire to see him. She fancied | 
that she saw Cecile’s hand in his departure, | 
and blamed herself severely for having been 
s8o..confidential with Mr. Forsythe that morr- 





“epee 
The scales bad nearly fallen from her eyes 
at last, and Cecile comprehended that her cwn 
footing had become precarious. 
She crossed the room and kuelt beside the 
Baroness; with an assumption of childlike 


"Dear mamma, I am,e¢ome to ask a favour 
— great fayour. Will you grant it?” 

“T can tell better when I know whiat it is,” 
replied Lady Redwoode, coldly. 

“TI want to go somewhere on a little bridal 
tour, mamma, I want to see something more 
of England, and it is so disma] here at. Red- 
woode ow that Hellice is gone. I cannot go, 
upless you will go with us.” } 

“You ask too much, Cecile. I cannot. go. | 


Hellice may return at. any moment, and J must 
here ta receive her!” 
A thought flashed. across Cecile’s 
brain, and she put it into good use. 
“But, mamma,” she said, ‘ Andrew. has‘got | 
track of Hellice. She is somewhere on. the 
northérn coast, boarding in a family, I believe. | 
Mr. Anchester told Andrew so, and I should | 
like to g° for my poor.cousin. She has been | 


fertile | 


punished -enough for her errors. Do let us 
go for her, mamma!” 
Lady Redwoode put one hand wn ler | 


Cecile’s thin, raising her face so that ¢be | 
could ‘read i like the open pages of a book. | 
Cecile exercised all her powers of dissimulation, | 
and forced into her countenance a look of 
truthfulness, frankness, and simple honesty | 
that ‘deceived the Baroness, and might weil | 
have’ deceived Lavater, 

“How did Mr. Anchester know of Hellice’s | 
movements?” she asked. 
Cecile replied by imventing a plausits tale, | 
owning to a previous acquaintance with Mr 
Apchester in India, describing him as Ficlic2's 
lover, ‘stigmatising him as a gambler and 
adventurer, and expressing her fears that he 
would compel Hellice into a marriage with 


im. 
“We will follow him then at onve,” declare’ 
her ladyship. ‘Let us set. ont by the evening 
train. Get ready without delay.” 
‘ Shé° dismissed Cecile with this injunction, 
and set to work with feverish haste to prepare 
for her journey. No doubts of Cecile’s truta- 
fulness’ occurred to her. No imagination of 
personal harm crossed her mind. She saw 
no. motive for a falsehood, and so believed | 
Ceeile’s statement unquestiqningly. 

Mr. Forsythe was soon made aware of the | 
syecess of his-plans, and his delight was great. 
It suited him better, however, to postpone the 
journey until the morrow, and it seemed as if 
fortune were bestowing her choicest favours 
upon him; for the anxiety of the past few | 
weeks, supplemented by the day's excitement, 
brought upon Lady Redwoods « severe nervous 
headache which effectually put off all travel- 
ling. ; : : 

The day passed drearily enough for a mar- 
riage-dgy... Cecile. was assiduous in .ber atten- 
tions to the Baroness, and flattered herself 


r 





Kenneth regarded her filial devotion as very | 
chamming, and took occasion to praise Cecile | 
to hor husband, and to speak condemnatorily 


Themext morning, Lady. Redwoode expressed 
herself well enough for her journey, the car- 











| in duc course Of time. 


riage was brought round, and the little party 
took their geats, aud were driven to Wharton 
Renee was found in the waiting-room at the 
station, she having gone on in advance, but the 


| Baroness made no objections to the woman's 


presence, attaching no significance to it. The 
tickets were purchased, and thetravellers were 
soon whirling northward in ai express train. 

It was two hours past noon when wed 
alighted from their coac’ p> wes. rural vil- 
lage in the northern part of England. They 
went immediately to the principal inn 
erdered rooms and a repast, and were served 
As they gathered about 
the table, in the small private parlour, Mr. 
Forsythe eaid : i at 

“ Our journey is almost accomplished.’ It is 
but three or four,miles from the place where 
Hellice has gained a home. The = sky 
threatens a shower and I think we had-better 
remain where we ave for an hour or two. 
You both look fatigued, Lad woode 
especially, and an hour's rest will de you no 
bara.” : 

This atrangement met with no dissent, and 
the ladies retired to their rooms as soon as 
dinner was over for a brief repose. Mr. For 
sythe, with a satisfied smile, hurried down 
stairs, hired the best horse at command, and 
set out for his destination—the house that had 


; been advertised to be let. 


He way gone nearly two hours, but the time 
had been well spent, if one might judge by the 
expression of his eyes and face. He mounted 
the im stairs, whistling softly to himself, and 


| passed into his chamber to remove the dust 


of the xoad from his garments. . He then re- 
turned to the little parlour, where the ladies, 
in travelling attire, awaited him. 

“I beg your pardon, Lady Redwoode, for 
compelling you to wait so long,” he said. “1 
fancied you were still asleep. The carriage is 
waiting.” : : 

The Baroness immediately arose, as did 
Geile, and Mr. Forsythe conducted the ladies 


| to the carriage that.was waiting in the court- 


yard. Renee mounted to the box beside the 
driver, the luggage was put on, unnetieed by: 
Lady Redwoode, and the carriage started. 

You ave sure that Hellicoe-is near here, 


| Andrew?” asked the Baroness, withia sudden 


auxiety. “You are sure that-we are nob upon 
a false trail?” ' 
‘Quite. sure,” was the» prompt ‘esponse. 
Mr. Anchester came to this’village ‘yesterday, 
and took the direction we are now takingv” 
Lady Redwoode ardused herself and looked 


| keenly at the young comple beside. her, as if 


some faint suspicion of intended wrong had 
eutered her mind.’. She was tempted to ask 
questions which for the first time oceutred to 


ther, but she checked herself, and sank ‘into o 


watchiul silence, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Hellice, in her retreat at the Rookery, ‘was 
unconscious of the threatening shadows thet 
had begun to gather around the Lady of Red- 
woode. The young girl was seemingly con- 
teuted in her new home... She spent much of 
her time out of doors among the odorous 
plants, down by the river side, in the gardens, 
end on the adjacent mountain-tops, and the 
result, of her rambles might have been found 
in her blooming cheeks, ber brightening eyes, 
and her increasing spirit of cheerfulness. | 

Fler occupations were few and simple. She 
made sketches of the prettiest. bits of .scenery 
in the vieimity, visited seme of the labourers’ 

otiages, made a few purchases at. the neares| 

village, and employed herself, after a desul- 
tory fashion, in making additions to her now 
scanty wardrobe. 

She had an aversion to what ig. termed 
“faney-work,” and Mrs. .Hartley soen dis 
covered that this aversion extended itself to 
any-employment of the needle, The hovze 
keeper, therefore, relieved her guest_of. her 
labours in that way, paying no heed io, Helfice’s 
«mniling remonstrances, 
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The duties of companion were soon lost 
sight of entirely, Mrs. Hartley found it diffi- 
cult to keep up the réle of rector’s widow. She 
was most at ease in her ample kitchen, and she 
did not hesitate to confess this fact. 

She sank, in trith, into her proper position 
of housekeeper, and elevated Hellice to the post 
of mistress, taking care not to alarm the young 
lady by a too prominent exposition of the real 
state of affairs. 

The maiden catne and went at her will, 
wandered through the gray old house, and 
through the wilderness-like gardens, plucked 
the few vagrant flowers that bloomed amidst 
the thick weeds and grasses ,and exercised all 
the privileges of an owner of the dwelling. 

She felé more freedom here than she had 
felt at Redwoode. a 

There, were. no sharp nor suspicious eyes. to 
mark and misinterpret her movements or man- 
ners; and there was no cad and tender gaze 
to thrill her heart with incomprehensible yearn- 


ing. 

i Hartley loved her with a respectful 
devotion, and Sandy’s admiration and 
deepened into the blind worship that a devotee 
might yield his saint. He followed her about 
like a dog, anticipated her wishes, believed 
himself her protector, and, in his own mind, 
fancied her the heroine of bis favourite novels, 

In this quiet, simple home, Hellice re- 
covered her strength and courage. She reso- 
lutely refused to mourn over her trials and’ 
griefs. 

A quiet and. unwavering trast in Heayen, 
and. its protecting love, was her steadfast 
anchor in the storms that had assailed her, 
and which had only paused to gather renewed 
strength to withstand their baffetings. 

She cultivated a strong and cheerful spirit, 
and in a week bad become the sunshine and 
comfort of the grim old place. 





Yet, could one have looked into her chamber 
in the lonely hours of the night they would | 
have seen the brave maiden brave no longer, | 
but anguished, heart-stricken, and over- | 
whelmed with a burden of woe too great, for | 
longersendurance. ‘Those~hours must be cou- 
sidered too sacred for further description. | 

Hellice soon discovered that the Rookery | 
was only an hour’s ride from the sea, and she 
made several excursions thither, accompanied 
by Sandy, making the journey in the rickety 
old chaise in the morning, and returning 
home in the evening twilight. 

The scenery on the way became a source 
of unfailing delight after her Indian life, the 
mountains and river, rocks, and sea, became 
as personal friends to her, and she loved them 
acoordingly. 

One morning—a bright, fair, sunny morn- 
ing—Sandy brought the chaise round to the 
doot for one of these excursions, and Mrs. 
Hartley ‘deposited within it a small hamper 
containing a host of dainties to refresh the 
young lady during the day. Sandy took into 
his own keeping a humble package of plainer 
food for himself, and stowed it away under 
the seat, 

Hellice, in her broad-brimmed hat and a new 
muslin dress, one of her recent purchases, and 
with her Indian shawl on her arm, looked 
unusually lovely as she came out and akcended | 
to her seat in the vehicle. 

“T wish you were going too, Mrs. Hartley,” 
she said, brightly. “TI will perfect my sketch 
of that little bay, and bring you a whole load 
of Ah ni 9 

“You are going to the South Cove, then?” 
asked the Witsebeher 

Hellice replied in the affirmative, and bade 
the good woman a gay farewell. 

Sandy cracked his whip, the horse startéd, 
and the housekeeper retreated into the house 
with something of an anxious louk, mauttering 
to herself that it was almost time for Mr. 
Anchester's promised visit, and. that she 
= ge not at all wonder if he were te come 

at day. 


Uncons¢ions of Mraz. Hertiey'¢ expectations 
ie . 





Hellice forgot herself er enjoyment of 
her drive. “Their way to the ten laf in the 


direction opposite to that by which the maiden | 


had first entered it. ‘The road crossed the 
valley and ascended through a pasé between 
the hills to an undulating plain thot swept 
down. t& the sea.  Thickly-clustering trees 
shaded the road for some distance, and the 
breeze sweeping through them waited to 
Hellice delicious odours that were more in- 
apiriting than wine. 

“How delightful!” murmared the girl, 
more alive to the beauties of the scene than 
ever before. : 

“Do you think so, miss?” ‘ asked Sandy, 
with a complacent expression on his freckled 
face, and a satisfied smile on his lips, as if the 
praise were due to him personally. “TI al'ays 
thought it looked very well her’. ‘To my mind, 
that hill- yonder would be just the place for a 
robbers’ ‘castle, and this pass here the ravine 
to *tack-travellers in. Jest think, miss, haw 
you'd feel to have Baron Hildebrand a 
epringin’ out o’ that thicket with about + 

msand followers-——" ~ es 

Hellice laughed merrily. 

“¥ should depend upon you for protection, 
Sandy,” she said. “I am sure you would 
defy the robbers and their chief, however great 
their number.” 

Sandy was immensely flattered by this ex- 
travagant expression of confidence in his 
valour and prowess, and declared that Miss 
Glintwick had judged him rightly, and that he 
would die, if-need were, in her defence. 

“Thank you, Sandy,” returned Hellice, 
greatly amused at his dog-like fidelity and 
affection. 
tax your strength or courage so heavily, Ah! 
Look out! Your horse will go off the-bridgo 
if you are not more attentive to him.” 

Thus_recalled’to his work, Sandy cracked 
hie whip, to conceal his mortification in having 
been found remiss in his duty as driver, and 
pulledat the bit of his steed with such spas- 
modic energy that the beast was uncer- 
tain whether to advance or to retreat, and 
finally solved the difficulty by coming to an 
abrupt halt. 

Sandy muttered anathemas-under his breath, 
and urged on the honse to a dangerous rate of 
yay considering the dilapidated condition of 
the vehicle, determined to show his young 
mistress that he was capable of managing even 


charge. ‘ 
Helli¢e almost held her breath as they sent 

rattling over the stony road ‘and across the 

rustic bridge, and sho felt strongly inclined to 


get out and walk through the pass, but ‘the | 


horse accommodated his speed to the abrupt 
ascent, and she therefore retained:-her sent. 
The pass was narrow, and shut in by high, 
steep hills, clothed in verdure. The sunshine 
did not penetrate to this secluded glade except 
at midday, and to the romantic imagination of 
the maiden the spot seemed a fitting home for 
all those fairies, elves, and brownies, once so 
dear to the hearts of English. people, amd now 
beloved by poets and dreamers. 
Thinking fanciful thoughts, and ‘dreaming 
sweet dreams, born of the morning ad scene, 
Hellice said little, and Sandy devoted himself 


r 





' 





| 
; 





! reveries, 


to his steed. The driva was accomplished in | 


the usnal time, end’ the morving wos still 
fresh and young when they came down to the 
wide and rocky beach, upon which the great, 
mirror-like sea played with musical murmurs. 

Hellice alighted in the shadow of a great 
boulder, that looked like a giar#t’s monument, 
and was full of clefts and nooks where shadows 
lay thickly. Sandy lifted out the hamper, 
and deposited it in one of the niches that had 
evidently sorved before as a secret storehouse, 
placed beside it his own humble dinner, and 
then apologised for his absehce while he took 
his equipege up to a.fisher’s cottage, in the 
vicinity of which was.a shed that offered it 
protection. His young mistress in the mean- 
time seated herself on the rocks and awaited 
hia return. 

The fisher’s wife came oub to the door, of 
her cottage to receive the young lady’s plea- 





a eres. 





sant bow and. smile, andthe fisher’s children 
came shouting to welcome her, for Hellice’s 
aweet, sad face had won the hearty love of 
these simple hearts. The maiden’s pockets 
were emptied of the little gifts. she had 
brought, and the happy little ones toddled 
home again traysported with delight, just as 
Sandy returned, rowing an old skiff that was 
as clean as hands could rake it, 

“You may row out into the bay, Sandy,” 
said Hellice, arranging her shawl as a cushion, 
“and I will finish my sketch of the cove.” 

The lad obeyed, working with a will, while 
Hellice opened her parasol to shade her face 
and sang sweet and tender little Hindoo idyls 
that were freighted with an ineffable sadness. 
Arrived at the desired point, the young girl 
opened her portfolio, and proceeded to retouch 
her sketch of the strip of coast, while Sandy 
rested om his oars. in hour, two hours 
passed; the sketch was completed to the 
artist’s satisfaction, and Sandy resumed. row- 
ing about the bay and up and down the coast. 
About noon he directed his tiny craft to a 

oint of Tand jutting out into the rea, and 
ere Hellice was obliged to land, the tide 
having left the beach bare for a considerable 
distance. It was a pleasant walk back to the 

eat boulder, and Hellice stopped at the 
Acher's cottage to speak a few words to its 
occupants, and then continued her way alone, 
Sandy having been obliged to linger behind to 
care for the skiff. 

The sea-ait had given her an appetite,. so 


“TS hope L hall ‘aot be oblized t | she unpacked her hamper and ate her Junch 
ope 1 0 } 


in the pleasant solitude with considerable 
enjoyment, and full appreciation of Mrs. 
Hartley’s kindness and consideration. A 
bottle of French wine she reserved, from the 
hamper for Sandy’s use, and the remaining 
untouched delicacies she distributed. among 
the fisher’s children, who again thronged 
about her, as bees throng around a flower. 
She then wandered off by herself up the coast 
for a ramble among the rocks 

Tt -was « wild coast, looking as though a 
world had been wrecked upon its shores. Thy 
wildness and grandeur appealed to Hellice’s 
love of the beautiful and the terrible. She 
loved to climb over the rocks, to gain a good 
outlook, and survey from it the smiling, 
treacherous sea, so full of syren_ wiles and 


| & more fiery animal than the one under his | jures to the unwary. Now she walked along 


the bits of beach that lay among the rocks, 
peeped into caverns where mermaiis might 
have dwelt, and lingered in sunny little spots 
that were strangely out of place amidst all 
that chaos and rocky desolation. 

She wandered on over_ nearly a mile of 
boulders and chasms, stopping at last at a 
gigantic towering cli, whose summit com- 
manded a magnificent view of sea and shore, 
She had never ascended this cliff, but she did 
so now, finding @ foothold in precarions places, 


| where &@ bird might have scorned to rest, and 


with no thought of daager in her preoccupied 
mind. ‘ 
The top was gained at last, and Hellice, 
nting with fatigue, sank down upon a chair 
fice fragment.of stone, and gave herself up to 
The time passed by unheeded, 
Sandy and the scene alike forgotten, until she 
was at last startled by a firm, heavy footfall 
behind her. 
She raised ker head, startled and half- 
frightened, and beheld Darcy Anchester! 
Surprise held her mute end motionless for 
& moment, but, with am effort, she recovered 
herself and held out her band in greeting. 
“This is an unexpected pleasure, Mr. 
Anchester,” shie said, with quiet dignity. “I 
understood you to say that you should not visit 
the Rookery.” 
“The Rookery bas gained an attraction 
which I found myself unable to resist,” de- 
clared the alventuter, with awkward gallantry. 
“You are the magnet, Miss Hellice, and my 
heart turns to you as the needle to the pole!” 
Hellice bowed very pity in recognition 
of this compliment, and loosened the strings 
of her hat as if they choked her. 
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Bhe possessed sufficiont knowledge of the 
es of society to understand that the 
ery could not afford a home to her and 

t this unwelcome lover at the same time, 

and already she fancied herself homeless. 

She took off her hat and fanned herself with 
it i manner, the rays of the de 
clining san touching the burnished ends of her 
turning them to the purest 
re hope I have not offended you, Mi 
Mellice,”, said Mr. ‘Anchester, interpreti 
her manner aright. “I came on to Scoti 
to assure m that you had found a secure 
shelter here, and I shall] not stay if you wish 
me to go. My—my cousin informed me that 
you had made an excursion in this direction, 
and I walked here in search of you. It was 
easy after’ gaming the coast to distinguish 
your figure on this rock. I wonder at your 
temerity in climbing it.” 

“You are just come from Redwoode?” 

“ Yes, j Hellice. I left Redwoode 
yesterday, directly after the marriage of 
Cecile to Mr. Forsythe!”. . 

“She is married then’” she replied, look- 
ing up to learn from Mr. Anchester’s features 
if the fact gave him pain. 

“ Yes, she is married,” answered the adven- 
turer, with a smile, reading her thoughts. “She 
was a pretty bride, but Hor come reason the 
marriage was quite private. The happy couple, 
accompanied by Lady Redwoode, went away 
directly after the ceremony.” 

“They are all gone from Redwoode!” said 
Hellice, with a shadow creeping over her face. 
“The place must seem deserted. Was— 
was Sir Richard Hanghton present at the 
matriage, Mr. Anchester?” she added, 
hesitatingly, and with pretended indifference. 

“Oh; yes, he was one of the favoured few,” 
declared Mr. Anchester, easily. “Sir Richard 
was the life of the company, the gayest of the 
ey: , There was a recklessness in his manner 
i did not quite like, but the ladies seemed to 
admire the transformation in his character ex- 
tremely well.” 

aes aay gl spoke this falsehood with the 
mo ra air imaginable. Hellice re- 
garded him earnestly, and then looked away 
seaward, shading her eyes with her hand, The 
wild sea- blew her hair amd garments, 
tossing them behind her like ing banners. 
Her pure face, in its exquisite contour, showed 
against the distant blue of sky and sea. increas- 
ing Mr. Anehester’s Jove for her into an all- 
abeasbing passion. His voice was husky with 
rep d emotion, as he said; f 

“ Hellice, it is not necess for me to tell 
bo that you are all alone. aoe cousin and 
one nig wn bona ted Bedwoode have gone 

a en idal tour. Sir Richard 
Haughton left Sea View yesterday to be ab- 
sent months, perhaps years. Holly Bank has 
closed its doors upon you. And that is not 
all,” he added, determining upon a bolder false- 
hood still than that he had uttered noncerning 
the young baronet. “Miss Kenneth hae pre. 
vailed upon her brother to espouse ae 
cause against you. They both believe thab 
you, without any mctive, and from mere 
malice, attempted Miss Kenneth’s life, and the 
old maid demands justice. Her rector has made 
her think that you are going about like the Evil 

One seeking whom you may devour. In short, 

Hellice, Miss Kerineth has placed detectives on 

your track, and they are searching for you 

everywhere.” 

Hellice’s slight figure shook like a reed in 
.the wind, and she turned towards her perse- 
cutor with a white, appealing face, and eyes 
full of horror, uttering only a low and terri- 
fied exclamation. 

_Mr. Anchester met her gaze with an expres- 
sion of tender care. 

“Do you think they will find me?” asked 
the girl, in a ttollow whisper, after giving her- 
self time to realize the whole meaning of her 
enemy’s communication. “(Can they track me 
here, Mr, Anchester? It is not that I am 
afraid of a trial, for I am fmnocent. You 
know I am innocent, Mr. Anchester, -do you 
not? But the disgrace—the terrible disgrace 





—to my aunt and tome! I could never en- 
dure to sit in the prisoner's seat, and be stared 
at, and required to make my defence.--And, 
Sir Richard,” ghe added, brokenly. “Tell me, 
Mr. Anchester, that they cannot track me 
here!” 

“T hope they will not be able to do so!” 
responded the adventurer, fervently, his 
thoughts reverting to the detectives employed 
by Sir Richard Haughton and Lady Redwoode 
in a veritable search for the maiden. “ Oh, 
Hellice, give me the right to protect you with 
my life. If you were only my wife, no one 
would dare to harm you. Marry me, and let 
me take you abroad till this accusation blows 
over, and I will then take you to. Lady Red- 
woode and make your innocence manifest to 


her. A marriage with me would be a safe | 
outlet from all these dangers now menacing | 


ou. 

. He dvew up his more than six feet of altitude 
to its greatest height, and stood before her, 
with his massive shoulders and Herculean 
figure, like a bulwark of strength. 

““ Will it not be pleasant to be cared for and 
protected?” he ed, in as soft tones as he 
could assume, “Hellice, I have Joved you 
from the hour I first beheld you. You fancied 
I loved Cecile, when my heart beat only for 
you. Accept miy love, my homage, my de- 
votion, and we will foil your enemies yet!” 

Hellice believed herself cast off by her 
friends, rejected by ber lover, pursued by re- 
lentless enemies. Circumstances were against 
her, and if she refused this present suitor her 
fate.might be terrible. Yet she could not be 
untrue to herself, or to her love for the young 
baronet. Moreover, like a ray of sunsh'ne 
flashing into the blackest gloom, she still che- 
rished the precious, golden hope that had come 
to her in her hour vf extremest desolat-on, and 
that hope upheld her like a divine promise. 

She glanced at Mr. Anchester’s face. It 
was close-shaven, and all its features were dis- 
played with distinctness. Hellice was not a 
judge of character by lines and contours, but 
she had a woman’s keen perceptions and intui- 
tions, and she felt instinctively that this man 
wag not good nor true-hearted, and that~ to 
marry him would be to fly from one danger 
to another, to seal with her own hand her isfe- 
long misery. She believed that he loved her, 
that that love might ennoble him, that he 
would be kind to her, but she could not respect 
him, The thought of becoming his wife was 
too intolerable to be considered for even an 
instant. 

Yet her voice and manner were very gentle 
as she assured him that she could not marry 
him. She respected his love, if aot himself, 
and was loth to pain him. er 

“But, Mr. Ancifester,” she said in conclu- 
sion, “I will be your friend, if my friendship 
be worth anything. You must not remain 
here if your cousin continues to extend her 
protection to me, for my decision can never 
change. Marriage is not for one @ buffeted 
by fate as I.” : I 

“You will change your mind—— 

“ Never,” declared Hellice, her eyes flashing 
with uncontr emotion, her face glowing 
with feeling. “Tove is necessary to a true 
marriage, atti I have no love for you. You 
know well that I have already loved. 
that love dies out in my heart, there will re- 
main only cold, dead ashes, which no human 
power can ever rekindle!” : 

“T am content to marry you without love! 
said Mr. Anchester. : 

“Marriage without love is a desecration |” 
veapanded Hellion, the fire in her nature kind- 
ling. “It is unrighteous, unholy. So far I 
have held myself guiltless, and I will not, to 
save my life, plunge into a deliberate sin, or 

lace between the one I love and myself an 
impassable barrier!” 

“The last en dutweighs the first, I 
suspect,” said “Mr. Anchester, with an in- 


voluntary sneer. ‘“ But I am willing to wait.” 
“You may wait till you are grey, and still 
keep waiting, Mr. Anchester. I will never 


marry you. Even if I did not love another 
I would not marry you. You ere a gambler, 
an adventurer, a man of many pretences, but 
with no real stability of character, no real in. 
nate goodness or principle. I am sorry that I 
have been obliged to speak so plainly, after 
your kindness to me, but I could not help 
doing so in justice to myself.” 

fr. Anchester bit his lip with anger, bus 
managed to keep his temper under control. 

“You reject my love from some school-giri 
notions, I see, which not even your hunted 
end desolate condition cei dispel,” he re- 
marked, with an attempt at coolness. “ What 
will you do when the Rookery doors are closed 
upon you?” mast? 

“You are not my only friend, Mr. Anches 
ter. I have one more powerful than you who 
will protect me!” 

“Who is it!” asked Mr. Anchester, in. 
credulously. , 

Hellice looked upward, with the tender 
| reverence of a little child, the fire and passion 
| gone from her face, the stormy look vanished 
from her eyes. ‘ 

Mr. Anchester was momentarily abashed 
and confounded. 

“You will find the need of earthly protec. 
tion, I fancy,” he said, grimly, after an awk- 
ward pauge. 

Hellice did not reply to this sneer, but her 
proud face, so full of meaning, showet plainly 
that it had not edvanced its utterer m her 
estimation. 

“Hellice!” exclaimed her suitor, eagerly, 
after a brief self-communing, “I can offer you 
more than protection and a home. It is in 
my power not only to clear your name, but to 
raise you to a position of which yon have not 
dared to dream. What do you say, Hellice. 
to being acknowledged as the daughter o! 
Lady Redwoode, the heiress of her weqth? 
‘What do you say to sending away this cousin 
of pace 0 of stripping her of her gay plumcs 
and reducing her to your present level?” 

(To be continued next week.) 

(This story commenced in No. 2021. Back 
numbers can be obtained through any news 
agent.) 














SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Self-consciousness is often a barrier to popu- 
larity in social life, and it is a malady fiom 
which some girls suffer. Not everyone car-be 
graceful and easy, but one can be self-confident 
without beimg self-assertive, serene and digni- 
fied without page Beam Morbid fears as to 
what others are thinking, and over-anxiety as 
to one’s appearance, may be overcome. Litt'e 
nervous mannerisms, a lack of repose, con- 
sciousness of one’s clothes, are all bad form and 
to be avoided. No one_can make a good im 
pression or talk agreeably if half-absorbed ip 
putting on gloves, clasping a bangle or a pin 
or arranging stray locks of hair. It is a mars 
of good breeding to be neatly dressed in every 
detail, and never to appear conscious gf one s 
clothes. - Self-conscious manners in lic are 
bad form, and detract from a woman’s charm 


LEE es 


THE BEST IN LIFE. 
If I can live 
To make some pale face brighter, and ta\g.ve 
A second lustre to some tear-dimmed eye, 
Or e’en impart \ 
One throb of comfort to an aching heart, | 
Or cheer some wayworn soul in passing by. 
If I can lend 
A strong hand to the fallen, or defend _ 
The right against a single envious strain, 
My life, though bare ; 
Perhaps of much that seemeth dear and fair 
To us on earth, will not have been in vai. 
The purest joy, 
Most, near to heaven, far from earth’s alloy, 
Is bidding clouds give way to sun and shine, 
And ‘twill be well 


If on that day of da: Hn onl Sak ay 
Of me, “She did her best for one of thine 
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Beating a Carpet 


The season of the year is at hand when the 
good housewife’s instinct for raising the dust 
is active; and no woman who is mistress of a 
house is happy unless she has her head done 
up in @ sweeping cap and wields a broom in 
her hand, 

Everywhere, indoors, the atmosphere teems 
with dust, and the woodpiles, and fences, and 
dwarf trees, and clothes lines are hung with 
carpets. 

Oarpets of alll patterns, and in every stage 
of dilapidation ! 

Carpets old, and new, and darned, and 
patched, and stained, and generally de- 
morabised { 

Carpets of living rooms, where every thread 
is worn 60 thin that it is a wonder that the 
fabric will hold together while it is put on the 
line ; and carpets of spare rooms and parlours 
where the blinds have been always kept shut, 
and the gorgeous roses and lilies bloom in all 
their brilliant magnificence still. 

The woman of the house seems rather to 
enjoy the terrible confusion which tearing up 
carpets creates; but not so the man of the 
house. No, indeed! He knows he shall be 
called upon to beat those carpets, and about 
that time he will wish he had never been 
fool enough to get married. He will look at 
eld bachelor Jones over the way, reading his 
magazine, and smoking serenely, while his fat 
landlady beats the carpet of his room, and 
blows like a grampus in the effort; and our 
Benedict will envy that lonesome old bachelor 
his sweet serenity of spirit. 

But a pair of blue eyes made a fool of him, 
and now the owner of the blue eyes, with her 
dress turned up, and her hair covered with an 
old red handkershief, and her elbows grimy 
with the dust she has been raising, has the 
right to call on him to beat the carpet ; and if 
he refuses. then the does not fulfill the mar- 
riage covenant according to the theory of all 
the women he knows of. . 

He goes at it like a sheep to the slaughter. 
He does not want to do it. He hates the dust 
in his nose and eyes, and the lint in his mouth 
and on his clothes, and the pounding makes 
his arms ache, and the carpet has a trick of 
coming off the line, or else the line breaks just 
as he gets’ a good chance at it. 

And all the women in the neighbouring 
houses, as he knows, will be looking out to 
see how he does it, aud they will laugh at 
every accident he has, and enjoy it hugely 
every time the carpet drops to the earth, or 
his stick flies out of his hand, and he swears at 
is annoying experience. 

The blue-eyed wife will just put her head 
vat of the window, and call sharply : 

“John, don’t for Heaven’s sake, pound that 
thin place all to pieces! Strange that man 
doesn't know anything! ” 

And then she'll come down into the yard, 
and show him just how it oucht te be done. 
And if anything will make a married man mad 
outaight it is to have his wife show him how to 
‘lo what he has done a dozen times before, 
satisfactory to himself if to no one else. 

_ But our advice to you, good married men 
‘niends, is to take the carpet-beating as one of 
the ills of life. Do it cheerfully, bear it bravely 
aad resignediy, and don’t let your feelings be 
‘nuch hurt if your wife tells you, after you have 
Po fay best, that she wishes to goodness she 

ad beat that carpet herself! She could have 

© it twice as well! . 





A Royal Banqueting Hall 


Morg than 800 years have passed away since 
William Rufus, the aldest pw of the Con- 
queror, founded Westminster Hall as a ban- 
queting- hall for Enghand’s future kings. It 
was there that the early Plantagenets held high 
festival at Christmas, one remarkable occa- 


| sion being in 1236, when Henry iJ. com- 


manded Ins treasurer “ to fill the King’s great 


there.” Six thousand poor men, women, and 
children are said to have partaken of the Royal 
hospitality on that occasion. Edward I. held 
the festival of Christmas there in 1277, Edward 
THT. made use of the hall on several occasions, 
and in 1396 Richard II. celebrated his mar- 
riage here with Isabella of France. 

tn 1397 the hall, having become very much 
dilapidated, was rebuilt m its present form. 
Edward IV. and Richard U1. have kept Christ 
mas within its ancient walls, and it was here 
Charles II. gave a grand banquet in honour of 
his Coronation. 

An amusing story, the truth of which cannot 
be. vouched for,|is told concerning the Cham- 
pion’s challenge lat the Coronation of William 
HT. and Mary JI. in 1689. Their Majesties 


were dining at Westminster Hall in great state 
when the Champion rode in, and delivered his 
ao te upon which an old woman hobbled 


injo the hall on crutches, took up the gaunt- 
le}, and threw down her own glove, which was 
found to contain a challenge to meet her next 
day at an appointed hour in Hyde Park. The 
incident occasioned some mirth at the lower 


end of the hall, and when it had subsided the | 


mysterious accepter of the challenge had dis- 
appeared. A person of similar appearance, 
but “generally supposed,” says the narrator of 
the story, “to be a good swordsman in that 
disguise,” appeared the next day at the place 
sigan but the Champion failed to meet 

im. 

The last royal banquet held in Westminster 
Hall was on the occasion of the Coronation of 
George IV. The good things provided were on 
a most ample scale, as is shown by the quan- 
tities of food and drink consumed, not entirely 
by the invited guests, be it observed, but by 
the visitors who viewed the proceedings from 
the galleries erected for that purpose, and who, 
aiter the visitors had withdrawn, descended 
into the hall and disposed of all that remained. 

The yiands comprised 160 tureens of soup, 
160 dishes of fish, 160 hot joints, 160 dishes of 
vegetables, 480 boats of sauces, 80 dishes of 
braized ham, 80 pieces of braized beef, 160 
geese, 160 capons, 160 dishes of cold fowls, 
80 dishes of cold lamb, 160 dishes of lobsters 
and cray-fish, 80 savoury, 1,190 side dishes 
(various), 80 dishesof savoury cakes, 320 dishes 
of mounted pastry, 520 dishes of small pastry, 
and 400 dishes of jellies and creams. Nor was 
there any lack of good liquor for the quantities 
ordered, aud probably consumed, include 
1,200 bottles of champagne, 2,400 of claret, 
240 of Burgundy, 600 each of Moselle, hock, 
and Madeira, 4,200 of port and sherry, and 
100 gallons of iced punch, besides 100 barrels 
of ale to quench the thirst of those engaged in 
the kitchen. This was most probably the most 
lavish display of Royal hospitality on record. 

= <p 
THE ROSE. 

I sent a white rose and a red 

att bet I “pw and wrote: “ A 

ope, ray you wear to-night 

The come eh sai and aeaok end white ; 

Or if you wish my love to die, 
And if you love another, wear 

The red rose that I send, and let 

Me know my sorrow and forget, 
And try to love again somewhere.” 
That night she smiled: I h to see 

The white rose I had called my own, 
And looked, as she was passing me— 

She wore a yellow rose alone, 








Facetiz 


Harp on Cuotty.—Gus: “Cholly is over 
head and ears in love with Mabel Lumtum.” 
George: “He may be in love over hia head, 
but over his ears—impossibie.” 

Mrs. Trumpvit: “It’s too bad that your 
husband cut off his flowing beard.” Mv 
Crimple: “ Yes, but he had to do it. I gave 


hall from Christmas Day to the day of Cir | !™ ® diamond pin for his birthday.” 


cumeision with poor people, and feast fhem | 


Tre longer a man is married the more he 
appreciates thé unselfishness of woman; the 
longer a woman is married, the more she ap 
preciates the selfishness of man. 

Joves: “That's all nonsense about eating 
meat being injurious to health. My ancestors 
for hundreds of years ate meat.” Vegetarian: 
“Yes, and where are they now? Dead, vin’! 
they?” 

Exprerty Lapr: “Tf like these goods very 
much, but I am afraid the colour is only suit 
able for young ladies” Gallant Assistant: 
“Why, madame, you ain't half as old as you 
look.” 

Rzcror’s Wire; “ You ought to avoid even 
the appearance of evil. Do you yourself think 
the girls who dance are right?” Belle of the 
Parish : “They must be. I know the girls who 
don't dance are always left.” 

Boaxver (who has been helped to steak the 
third time): “ This is mighty tough steak, Mrs 
Cookman. I can’t cut it.” Landlady: “ Sup- 

ose you try yout appetite on it. It seems to 
be pretty sharp.” 

*Eu,—-Mother: “Come, Marie!" Marie: 
“Tm thinking, mother.” Mother: “What 
about, darling?” Marie: “I’m thinking how 
the angels put their nightgowns on over thei: 
wings.” 

Minister: “I'm glad to hear that you have 
given up drink, M‘Ginty, and become a re 
spectable, sober man. What has worked this 
change?” M‘Ginty: “Sure, yer riverence, ! 
’aven't ‘ad the price of a drink in me pocket 
for the last three weeks.” 

A New Sronr or —-~.—-‘I suppose you 
realise that you are now at a critical period in 
your career?” said the friend. “Yes,” on 
swered the new; M.P.; “Lam kept awake won 
dering which of the old, old stories the per- 
vey papers are going to make me the hero 
0 





Victims to Complexion. 
SOME FOOLISH YOUNG LADIES 
If a private Committee could sit daily in our 
large cities and take evidence of the foolish and 
harmful habits practised by many young ladies 
in the belief that they will thereby produce and 
maintain clear complexions, some startling 
evidence would be obtained. Not only are 
cosmetics used in excess, but various harmful 
preparations and substances are taken in groat 
quantity ; and a lady doctor has recently stated 
that the eating of starch is largely practised by 
a number of young ladies. ‘Chose who contract 
this dangerous habit, are led fo do so because 
they overlook altogether the fact that the com- 
plexion isa matter which the liver and digestive 
organs govern oy keeping the biood pure or elso 
by loading it with impurities. A preparation 
like Bile Beans will do more for young ladies 
towards producing a clear and healthy com- 
plexion than can be effected by any other known 
substance, This is because Bile Beans purily 
the blood, stimulate the digestive fem, and 
correct the liver. While producing # clear and 
attractive complexion they also/end such 
common ailments of women as‘ headache, 
nausea, and anemia; they promote a vigorous 
circulation; and this in turn gives briskness, 
vivacity and ry. Their use is followed by 
“wes health and that infallible proof of it—a 
utiful and attractive complexion. All 
chemists will supply them at one and three 
half-pence or two and nine, 
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Helpful Talks 


BY TEE EDITOR. 





Whe Beiter ie pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, bwi ar a 
guorantes of good faith. 





JANIE.—The line, 
*“Men are April when they woo; December 
when they wed,” 
cout in Shakespeare's comedy, “As You Like 
i,” 


A. Ruopas.—({1) The rise of the Pontificate | 
of Rome as a temporal power dates from the 
yeor 755, when Pepin, King of the Franks, 
granted Pope Stefano ILI. the exarchate of 
Raveena: to which Charlemagne added the pro- 
vinces of Pengia and Spoleto. (2) Confession 
in the Roman ic Church was practised to 
some extent uring the fifth century, but it was 
not until 1205, when Pope Innocent ITT. made 
iteobligatory on “every adalt person to confess‘ 
his sins to a priest at least once a year,” that 
the ctstom became general. 

Luota.—There is no remedy for sea-sickness | 
which will answer in all cases. Many will be 
sick after a voyage is under way, no matter 
what precautions may be taken. A dose of 
from thirty, sixty, or ninety grains of bromide 
of sodium three times a day is often recom- 
mended, but this even seems to be of advantage 
cnly to the nature-favoured few. ‘To one who 
is ill, perhaps the best advice is to remain in a 
recumbent position, and to keep on’ deck as 
much as possible, and to éat only crackers, beef 
tea, and similar light and easily digestible food. 


Mater.—-If you wish to be sure that there is 
no, quicksilver in your plate powder to injure 
your silver, and prefer to mix the ingredients 
at home, you should try the following recipe: — 
Buy half a pound of jewellei’s rouge, mix 
it with three-quarters of a pound of prepared 
chalk or burnt hartshorn. Mix as much 
powder as in needed into. a thick paste, with 
cold water. Rub it thickly on the plate, and 
leave it for a little time to dry. ‘Then brush it 
off with a soft brush, and polish with a clean 
chamois leather. Use spirits of wine instead 
of water when the silver is much tarnished. 


Wusiam Henry.—I trust you will find the 
following line to your liking, and that you will 
consider them worthy of being inscribed in your 
friend’s album : — 

“In truth, it is not every book 
That's suited to the mind ; 
In some for ever we may look 
And no amusement, find, 
But seldom does an album fail 
To please both grave and gay. 
Tt teems with many a merry tale, 
And many a mournful lay. 
Then, Reader, know, whoe’er you be, 
* Wise, witty, gay or sad— 
Tis like the world in some degree, 
Made up of good and bad.” 


Toxen.—-From 1672 until 1787 no Traders’ 
Tokens whatever were struck or issued in this 
kingdom. In the latter year (1787), the Govern- 
ment having for a long time neglected to isste 
a sufficient quantity of copper coins forthe pur- 
poses of trade, and the copper coinage having 
been forged to so great an extent that not one- 
fourth of what was in circulation was of Royal 
Mint coining, the Anglesey Copper Mines Com- 
pany issued tokens of their own, and to such an 
extent that they put into circulation three 
hundred tons of copper pennies and half- 
pennies. The exaiiple thus set was followed 
by other companies, corporations, and private 
traders, and tokens soon became so general that 


the matter attracted the attention of the Govern- 
ment, and resulted in orders being issaed for 
the preparation of a new national coinage. 





ca issue of Traders’ Tokens came to.an end in 


A..M. (Durham).—If.you want the meat to 
be tender do ‘not let it boil after the first ten 
minutes, _ Move it back, and ‘just let it simmer. 
It is the boiling that hardens the meat, 


MAID Manran.—To cledn straw matting boil 
three pints of bran in two quarts of water. 
When nearly cool, wash the matting with it, 
and wipe with a clean dry cloth. 


Narniz,—-I cannot inform you as to the nuw- 
ber. of months it would take for your hair to 
grow thirty-six inches in length after having it 
shaved. .The growth of hair on the human 
head differs in length as well as texture and 
thickness, some persons haying a seemingly 
natural tendency to long and heavy hair, while 
others cannot by any amount of doctoring pro 
mote a‘heavier growth than nature has to all 
appearances allotted them. 


Unwarer Jaxry.~To unite in marriage with 
the lazy, dissipated young man upon whom you 
have been wasting your love for more than a 
year would be to make the greatest mistake 
of your life, one which no amount of after re- 
gret could undo. As you state that you have 
a litth money coming to you upon attain: 
ing your majority, the young man in question 
has doybtless become acquainted with the fact, 
and is rather in love with the prospect of con- 
trolling the same. than with your fair self. “A 
word te the wise is sufficient.” 


N. E. ¢Oban).—A very good hard soap ma 
be made as follows: Pat in an unpainted tu 
three’ pounds of unslacked lime and seven 
pounds of washing soda; pour on these four 
gallon of boiling water. 
stand over night In the morning dip off the 


‘water without disturbing the sediment; put in | 


a kettle, and add seven pounds of clean rendered 

. Let boil until thick enough to string 
off from a‘ stick in fine threads. ‘Pout out in 
earthen dishes wetwith cold water. Let stand 


in @ dry place four weeks, and then cut in the | 


desired juecer. 


Stir well and let ; 


: - 
Exigosrre.—When making a firsbveall you 
should not stay more than ten minutes to a 
| quarter of an hour, Foran ordinary one, abou 
half an hour, nnless expressly asked to remain 
longer. ¥ 


Errquerre.—(1) It is the place of the hostess 
to suggest retiring for the night. It is not: ivr 
the visitor to make the first move. (2) A young 
lady does nob tip the men servants unless they 
have rendered her an out-of-the-way service. - 


Joan.—Wash all the enamelled parts of your 
gas-onc — stove with monkey soap and warn 
water. All the iron parte shonld be rubbed dn 
and freed from grease, and then blackleaded 
Inside and outside the same. After cooking 
the dampness caused by steam. should 
be removed while it is warm, if possible, i 
| not at the time. Burning the oven gas a few 
| minutes will soon warm it sufficiently for iho 
purpose. 
| Avrocrarn.—Albums were formerly used 
| for various and special purposes. There were 
| judges’ albums, senators’ albums, and citizens 
| albums, as well as those of churches and mones 
| teries, “As friendly memorial-books they 
| originated in Germany towards the close of the 
| sixteenth century. ‘There is a monster album 
in the Guildhall Library, which was presented 
by two German brothers to the Corporation of 
the City of London. 


Auma.—As you are the one most interested, 
| and of an age to decide for yourself, you should 
| be the best judge as to the propriety of marry 
ing with the sentiment of love in the abstract. 
So far as my experience goes marriages “ of con 
venience,” or, in other and plainer terms, those 
| contracted on the part of the wife for no other 

purpose than betitering her circumstances in the 
way of providing herself with a good home, or 
raising herself thereby to an higher position, 
| have invariably proved a dismal failure. True 
love is the only or should be the only incentive 
to marriage. 











. Keep the Biood Pure 





| FRAZER'S 


strength. 


By Taking 





iF WOU TAKE 


You derive the greatest possible benefit in health and 
Your blood is made rich and full of vitality, 
_and in consequence the body becomes healthy and strong. 


FRAZER’S TABLETS. 








TABLETS 





‘THOUSANDS 


The beneficial properties 


Eczema, Rheumatism, Constipation, 
and all Blood and Skin Disorders. 


CAN PROVE 


of FRAZER’S TABLETS 
IN 





PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND THEM EXTENSIVELY. 








Frazer’s Tablets can be obtained of all Chemists in pale green boxes, 
_ with the words FRAZER'S TABRETS im COLD LETTERS on the lid, 


Price ts. 14d. per box, 


FRAZER'S TABLETS, LTD., 


95, Farringdon Street, Lon 


or post free rs. 3d. from 


on, EC. 
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Worstey.—Thé following recipe for remov-| Sensitive Carny.—Although you have 
ing stains from woollen garments will be found | given me full particnlars of the case, it is 
very cffeetaal:—-Pick some young ivy leaves. | still difficult to advise you in regard to your 
aang wh Bn somiad Bos are not eary to ree 
covered, them nk , ‘four hours in “a, 2cUu the. quiet, cautions, 

a cool place. Strain: Othe water, and rab it | men, of whomr p friend is 0: : 
on the material with-a piece of clean rag. i 


a 
type, and he may like you very much, although 


| he is -too nervous ‘to show his  prefer- 











a make 
Pee ‘at athe : Seah have | once, On the other hand, he may “wish to 
heen a little # a little , ond | 0¢ your friend only—that is, he likes your 
porhape eine! mititive ‘you bave Zot to | pemoa but does not wish to marry you. 
imagine that ye junattractive, No one. so | APparehtly you are very much im love with 
debslli we “‘boght: ha iy be unin- | him; bub you are very sensible and practical 
teresting and apa ¢. Your shyness keeps | *20ut it; and will not, T am sure, force your 
you bak, you will come out | upon him. There’ is no necessity to 


bug I pro 
od Mier Oe 4 days: It | *void the young man, but do not place your- 
pons U ph ee ee ag or t see! go | #elf in his way. Let him take the initiative for 

ry hart id , x a time, and see how it answers. You have 


quietly, 80 “kine « wag y eee given him to understand that you like him very | 


into society oes | much; that’is quite sufficient. It is for hin 
Euzamera ee The Lack of Edenhall” is | to do the rest. 
the name givén to a trystal goblet im the por- ne 


session of the Muasgravesof Ededhall, in Cum- 
berland. According to tradition, it was pre- Tam Lonpon Reapee ie sent to any part of 


sented to the family by wth who wartied | the world, post free Three-halfpence Weekly ; 


them that good ‘fortune depart from ? 
Edenball if ever, thé ‘glass ‘were broken. 1 | * tatterly, Ose Shilling and Bightpence. 


believe the glags still existe, ‘and. is: carefully *,* Aun Larrese co Bm ADDERCaED TO 


treasured. A-German poet used the legend as 
the groundwork of a bollad which has been drape: ela Lorpox Raapes, 50-53, 
, E.0. 


translated. into Wi, 790 by Longfellow under 
Pe We canuot undertake to retarn rejected 


the name of “The Luck of Edenhall.” 


H. B. (Cardiff}.—-The. whole discussion as to | ™uuscripte. 
the relative superiority or inferiority of “Man” . 
or ~ Woman ” is uttefly idle and stupid. There | 
as superiority or ey the cake. EARSLEY S woyvrars rerutarion 

and women are” periéct complete | . , 
equals, They exactly balance and supplement WIDOW -WELCHS 
one another. 1 os gat Yow ed to the other's! & ie 26 
existence, happinesd, and well-bemg. Neither | , Jac eS A 
roe carry on “the pba without Bo other. tad Rene Complains ‘They hore be peated el aetna 
eis just as great os the other Jost We Ore ote Pe re a aemaine 9nd criging 
little ; just as wise and just as fodiish ; just Chemis, Sh on. ton Cttewins caeee Shises the pilin - Gp Wy Goan vo 


Or by 
. * 34 stamps, by the makers, C. and G. KE ARSLEY, 17, N 
as mean and just ag magnanimous. | Street, Westuinster. Sold in the Colonies. eee 
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Photo-Engraving Co. 
Le ie tek. ag a Neer 
38, Farringdon Street, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C. 





Photo-Process Blocks of every description on Zinc or Copper 
for Newspaper, Magazine, Book and General Iliustration. 
Catalogues for every Business illustrated and Printed. 

4 Photographers Sent to all Parts. 


Gollstype Printing 


_ For Fine Art and Commercial Purposes. 





. ad 
Photo Engravers-and Etchers in Line and Half-Tone. 


» Prices and Specimens’on Application. 
4449494466644 4-44 
The ifustrations In “THE LONDON READER” are 
reproduced by the Company. 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


. GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 











WOMAN'S UNFAILING FRIEND 


° 


Pills 


| FEMALES 





QUICKLY CORRECT ALL IRREGULARITIEG, REMOVE ALL 
OBSTRUCTIONS, and relieve the distressing symptoms so 
prevalent with the sez. 
Boxes, 1/14, 2/9 (contains three times the quantity), 
and Large Size 4s, 6d., of all Chemists; or will be 
sent anywhere ov receipt of 15, %4, or 55 stamps, by 
z. T. L¥ & Co., : 
66, Long Row, Nottingham. 

Beware o Imitations, njurtous and worthless, 


EFECTIVE 
SIGHT 


Many peoplesuffer from bad sight 

or films and specks. Ail such 
should send toSTEPHEN GREEN, 2to, 
Lambeth Road, London, for his little book 
‘How to Preserve the Eyesight.” This telis 
of SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT. 
a cure for all troubles of thie eyes, eyelids 
and eyelashes, having 300 years’ reputa- 
tion as the best remedy... Supplied in 
ancient pedestal pots for'?/- each by all 
chemists and stores. “Please vote that it 
retains its healingwitimes for years 




































HAYE YOU GOT A BOX OF 


WHELPTON’S 
PILLS ? 


iF NOT, WHY NOTP 
THEY CURE 
HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, CONSTIPATION, 
IMVALUABLE TO LADIES. 
Of ail Chemixts, The., Je. 1yd., and 2s. 9d. per bow 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 
3 & 4,,Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


TOOTH-AGHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 


j Prevents Decay, Saves 
Fiztraction. Sleepless Nights 


Prevented. 


ted 
Neuralgic Heeflaches and all Nerye 
Pains removed by BUNTER's ERVINE 
NERVIND. All Chemists, 1s. 194. 
“As @ specific for Toothache it has no equal. I have 
used it successfally for years.”--Prof. W. Witsox, M.D. 




















THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE, 


KAYE’S worsve.t's PILLS 


Are a certain Cure for lndigestion, Bilioasness, Head- 

ache, Dyspepsia, Constipation, Liver and Kiduey Com- 

plaints, &e, For Ladies of all ages they are invaluable, 
Of all Chemivts, Js. 14@., 28, 94., and 48, 60. per box 
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thoughttul 
Tinned, 


thrifty, and expert housewife, and is 


every 


to 


~-rich and creamlike without 
Bottled Fruits. 


risk, or trouble. 


appeals 


BIRD'S CUSTARD | 


at a moment’s notice makes delicious 
in constant use by all the leading 
diplomées of the South Kensington 


School of Cookery 


BIRD'S CUSTARD POWOER 
one thing needed with all 


Cees, 
it 
Stewed, o 
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